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Help Us on Our Specials. 


ej ATT E HAVE arranged a tentative list of special numbers of The Pro- 
; wan| gressive Farmer, each devoted to some one important farming 
iw subject, the list as planned at present being as follows: 


January 28.—Fertilizer and Manure Special. 

February 4.—~Implement and Machinery Special. P 
February 11.—Fruit and Vegetable Special. 

February 25.—Poultry Special. 

March 4.—Cotton Special. 

March 18.—Hog and Hominy Special. 

April 8.—Horse and Mule Special. 

May 6.—Dairy Special. 


E. Now, Brother Farmer, we want your help in making these **Specials”’ 

_ what they ought to be. We want your experiences, - your ideas, your 

4 Questions, your help in all lines. 

- . What we especially desire is reports of specific practical experiences. 

= For our ‘Fertilizer and Manure” edition, for example, we want to know 

© anything from your experience that would help the general run of farmers 

if brought to their attention. For our “Implement and Machinery Special’ 

we want you to tell us just what implements and machinery have helped 

| your work and how. For the “Fruit and Vegetable Special’ tell‘ us how 

~ you have succeeded with different crops, etc., etc. : 

3 Liberal cash prizes will be given, the terms to be announced later. 

>» _ All articles should be in our hands ten days in advance of publication 
“date. Note this especially. 

Let us hear from you. 
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Thoughts Suggested by This Week’s 
Features. 
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Guide Posts to ‘$500 More a Year Farming.” 








{Courtesy of “Modern Farming. 


PRIZE WINNING THREE-YEAR OLD PERCHERON STALLION. 


IRST of all among the guideposts to “$500 More a Year for the 
Average Southern Farmer,” we should mention the need of substi- 
tuting cheap horse power for expensive human labor. The average 
Iowa, Indiana and Illinois farmer, as we have shown, uses nearly four 
times as many horses per farm worker as the average farmer in 
the two Carolinas and Virginia—and this largely accounts for the 
fact that he also makes more than three times as much profit. The whole 
trouble may be summed up in a nutshell by saying that we are running 
our brains with one-horse power—or less—while every single farm work- 
er in those States is running his brain with three-horse power and mul- 
tiplying his efficiency just in that degree. It is much the same as if he 
had six hands to work with where we have only two. As Dr. Seaman A. 

















Knapp has said: 


“An analysis of the Southern States shows a much smaller 
use of power on the farm, and, consequently, less use of good 
machinery than in the Northern States, and a correspondingly 
lower earning capacity. Where the South Carolina farmer uses 
one mule, weighing 800 to 900 pounds, and one man to plow, 
accomplishing less than an acre per day, from 3 to 4 inches-deep, 
the Iowa farmer uses at least three horses weighing from 1,400 
to 1,500 pounds each, and plows four acres per day 6 to 8 
inches deep. He uses five and one half times the power and ac- 


a plementstheadvice to get more 
ss and better stock and machin- 
ery by sharply reminding us that men 
> in the South are doing what should 
> be done by horses and mules. It is 
The Progressive Farmer's firm con- 
viction that men were meant for bet- 
ter things and that the Southern far- 
mer could give his brain more exer- 
| else and his legs proportionately less, 
with decided profit to both-brain and 
legs. . 
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Professor Massey has.a habit of 
getting “next to a fellow” that must 
be uncomfortable for the man who 
: does not believe that there is a better 
- Way. His article on “The Time to 
| Reguldte Cotton Prices” on page 5 is 








rey N PAGE 2 Mr. Stribling sup-| especially timely and to the point. We 


cannot forecast weather conditions or 
tell what the year will bring; but it 
is safe to say that, while we hope for 
good crops and good prices next fall. 
each man must depend on himself to 
make the year a good or a bad one. 
Don’t risk all on a cotton crop this 
year and then lie awake nights won- 
dering what the cotton exchanges will 
do for you. Get down to business and 
work out your own salvation. Grow 
cotton, of course, and try to grow 
each pound at the least possible cost, 
by making the best yield possible on 
each acre. Then raise some corn, and 
some hogs, and a beef or two—at 
least—and have a garden, and make 
something out of your poultry, and 
give your cows a chance—above all, 


plowing be considered.” 


complishes about eight times the work in a day, if depth of 








plant cowpeas or some other legume, 
make feed, save the manure, and be- 
gin the improvement of your soil. It 
cannot be said too often that ‘no 
plans should be made for future work 
that do not give first consideration to 
soil improvement.” 
st 
We are just now “fixing to get 
ready to begin’”’ farming in the South 
anyway. Our excessively low aver- 
age yields are mot necessary. Com- 
missioner Watson tells how the aver- 
age yield of corn per acre in South 
Carolina has been nearly doubled in 
two years. Isn’t that simple state- 
ment full of hope and promise to 








evry Southern farmer? It seems to 
us that every South Carolinian who 
has helped bring about that increased 
yield should be able to look the world 
in the face with the calm assurance 
that he has done at least one worthy 
thing; and that every one who did 
not help should set out this year with 
a firm determination to do his part 
in the good work. 

And what South Carolina has done 
the other Southern States can do if 
they will. Let us buckle down to the 
task, each one of us in his place and 
at his particular work, and to make 
this the best year that Southern 
farmers have ever known. 
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$500 Morea Year Farming: How to Make It. 


Il—By Mapping Out and Following a Course that Will Bring About Im. 


js; OR presenting to our readers such facts 
Any and figures as were given in the first ar- 

) ticle of this series there can be but one 
reason, and that one reason is that it is the one 
and only means by which it can be positively 
shown that it is practicable for the Southern 
farmer to make $500 more a year out of his 
farming. Comparisons for such a purpose, made 
in such a spirit of helpfulness, are never odious. 
They are rather of the highest value because they 
furnish positive evidence of what it is practicable 
to accomplish, and by comparing the methods by 
which the best results are obtained with ours that 
are less successful, we are able to learn lessons 
which will enable us to plan a course of farming 
operations for ourselves and our conditions that 
will certainly yield better results. 

It does not matter, however, what others are 
doing. - The fact that interests us is that we are 
not doing as well as we ought. An annual in- 
come of $184 for each agricultural worker is not 
enough to satisfy the legitimate needs and am- 
bitions of a high type of rural population. 

Having shown that we are not obtaining satis- 
factory results, and pointed out some of the evi- 
dent reasons therefor, it is the purpose of this 
article to discuss plans whereby we may do bet- 
ter. 


s 
Well Matured Plans Necessary. 


a ARGE successes are unusual except as a re- 
sult of well matured plans, systematically 
G4} followed. In farming it is neither possi- 
ble nor desir@ble to attempt to lay down hard 
‘and fast rules which must be followed; but a 
comprehensive planning of the general policy of 
the farm and a persistent centering of all effort 
towards these definite ends are calculated to bring 
more substantial results. 

One serious weakness of the farmer everywhere, 
but possibly more especially of the Southern far- 
mer, is that he has not more generally form- 
ed the habit of thinking ott large schemes or 
plans to be followed and worked toward for a 
series of years. This may be due partially to 
lack of education or training, or perhaps what 
is more likely, to the fact that the business of 
farming is such a complex one and the unknown 
and uncontrollable conditions which may arise to 
thwart his plans are so numerous, that he has 
naturally fallen into the habit of haphazard hand- 
to-mouth methods of work. 


2 
First of all, Plan to Increase Soil 
Fertility. 


LL our planning should have for its chief 
y. purpose the increasing of soil fertility. 
ANE Farming poor land is never satisfactory. 
Poor land means poor people. To continue to 
cultivate unproductive land year after year is an 
insane procedure no intelligent man should think 
of pursuing. 

The man who works two horses does more than 
the man who works one; the man who uses a 
weeder covers more ground than the man who 
cultivates his corn with a plow; the man who 
gives his feed to a steer that sells for 5 cents a 
pound gets more for his feed than the man 
who gives his feed to a steer than sells for 4 
cents; and similarly the man who farms land that 
makes a bale of cotton to the acre makes a 
greater profit than the man who grows three- 
fourths of a bale to the acre. Therefore, since as 
good crops and as much money can be made every 
year—even the first year—and the fertility of the 
soil gradually increased, no plans should be made 
for future. work which do not give first consider- 
ation to soil improvement, 

How is the fertility of the soil to be improved? 
There are many other more or less important 
considerations, but_the three most essential fac- 
otrs in soil improvement, in this territory, are: 
(1) The addition of humus, (2) drainage, and 
(3) the prevention of washing and leaching. 





proved Conditions. 


Humus is most economically added by a suit- 
able system of crop rotation and through stable 
manure. Crop rotation will be treated fully in 
the next article of this series and stable manure 
and its source, live stock, in later articles; but 
all necessitate the laying of well-thought-out 
plans that must be followed for a long period of 
years to obtain the best and most complete re- 
sults. Drainage will also be considered in a later 
article, and is also something that can only be 
accomplished after years of effort along a com- 
prehensive and intelligent general plan involving 
the needs and conditions of the farm as a whole. 


a 
Make a Map of the Farm. 


ray EGIN by making a map of the entire farm, 
j iS 4 showing each field and indicating its char- 
~SSJ acteristics. Then a crop rotation should 
be planned. It matters not so much what this 
rotation is so long as it will add humus to the 
soil and increase fertility. Nor should we at- 
tempt to adopt the same rotation for all the fields. 
We should consider market demands and suit- 
ability of the fields for growing the crops to be 
rotated upon them, always keeping in mind that 





Six Things To Work For. 


iy NE SERIOUS weakness of the farm- 
fel er everywhere, but possibly more 

especially of the South, is that he 
has not more generally formed the habit 
of thinking out large schemes or plans to 
be followed and worked toward them for a 
series of years. 

We must start then, right now, every 
One of us who expects that $500 a year 
more farming, to plan— 

(1) To increase fertility. 

(2) To drain every acre that we culti- 
vate that needs it. 

(3) To prevent washing and leaching. 

(4) To cheapen production by getting 
more work stock so that we can use larger 
and better implements. 

(5) To make every acre in whica we 
have money invested and on which we pay 
taxes earn sOmething. 

(6) To get better varieties of our staple 
crops and improve them by seed selection. 











with nine-tenths ef Southern lands humus is the 
greatest need. Do not make the mistake of put- 
ting off this matter, nor the still more serious 
one of concluding that it is not necessary to lay 
out a regular and intelligent crop rotation for all 
the farm. In general, you should know what 
crop will be grown on a certain field ten years 
from now as well as what crop will be grown on 
it next season. 

Now, Mr. Reader, please make this map of the 
farm on a large, strong piece of paper, and study 
this matter of crop rotation until next week when 
T shall endeavor to assist you to complete your 
plans with some general ideas and principles to 
be observed in ‘planning crop rotations. 


ss 
Lay Out Plans for Draining the Whole 


Farm. 


nk RAINAGE is a difficult and expensive prob- 
{ NY elm which it will take a long time to com- 
= pletely solve. Therefore, if the assistance 
of some one having a knowledge of efvil emgineer- 
ing can be secured at a reasonabbe eest, it will 
generally pay. He can, after geimg over the 
farm, lay out or indicate the main or large 
drains and suggest a general pham te be pursued 





in the. drainage of each field on the farm.- One 


large well-thought-out scheme for draining the en- 
tire farm must be adopted; for you can not do the 
work best or cheapest by draining one field with- 
out regard to the others, or the farm as a whole, 
Of course, all this can not.be done at once, but 
the general plan should be made right now; the 
field needing it most should be drained this year 
and the work continued as fast as possible until] 
the entire farm is properly drained. 


Even our uplands frequently need drainage 
badly, and as we become better off financially, 
and the lands increase in value, draining will be- 
come much more general. 


ad 


Plan to Prevent Washing. 


\7m/| VER a large part of our territory it is es- 
€ | sential that something more be done to 
(SZ! prevent the washing and leaching of the 
jJand. More plant food is lost in this way, much 
more, than is taken from the soil by our crops. 

Efforts to prevent washing have not always 
been successful. Hillside ditches are expensive 
obstructions to the economical cultivation of 
crops, and terracing has frequently been a failure, 
so that those who have done nothing have fre- 
quently been little worse off than those who have 
adopted half-way measures. It is useless, and fre- 
quently worse than useless, to adopt a half-way 
measure, like terracing, before the land has been 
deeply plowed and filled with humus. 


The question of washing, however, is one of 
sufficient importance to merit the best plans pos- 
sible to solve it, therefore, let us adopt as com- 
plete a plan as possible: 5 


(1) We have planned our crop rotation for this 
purpose. In that rotation we tried to avoid two 
hoed or clean cultured crops in succession. (2) 
We are going to plow the land deeper each year 
until we get it broken and filled with humus ten 
inches down. (3) We expect to add humus to 
this soil by plowing in stable manure or some. 
other humus-making material. (4) We will, as 
far as possible, keep this land covered with some 
growing crop the entire year through; and, lastly, 
when we have done all this, if we deem it neces- 
sary, we will terrace; but without these other 
measures first, we will not terrace. 


& 


Other Means of Cheapening Produc- 

tion. 

“dl O FAR our plans have been to improve the 
& soil and increase its productive powers. 
(@-SJ This is the easiest and most effectual 
means of cheapening production, but it is not the 
only means and the others must not be overlook- 
ed; for the farmer has a much better chance of 
being successful in an attempt to lessen the cost 
of production than he has to materially increas¢ 
the selling price of his products. To do either 
adds equally to his profits. In the previous arti- 
cle we showed that there were men who used 
nearly four times as many horses as we do and 
earned three and one-half times as much. We 
must plan for more work stock. If we do not 
feel that we can buy it we should start our al- 
rangements at once to breed it. But no stock 
breeding proposition should be entered into ex- 
cept after the most mature and tntelligent plans 
have been made. We can not afford to raise it- 
ferior animals and thereby fail in our purpose, 
but to raise good mules or other farm work stock 
we shall need mares weighing from 1,100 to 1,200 
pounds, 

If we have been using four mules on the farm 
perhaps two mules and three such mares as we 
need would do the work and also raise a colt 
each year. Then we must plan to raise the right 
sort of feed for these mares and colts or the 
colts will not make thé growth and attain the 
size neeessary for doing good work. 

We need more work stock because (1) labor is 
beceming more scarce and more expensive each 


year and horses may be made to take the place 
e 





(Continued on Page 14.) 
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Drain Your Wet Lands Now. 


Drainage Imsures Against Both Wet and Dry Weather, and 
When Properly Done Will Be Good a Hundred Years Hence. 





——enl ANY letters continue to come 
ix asking about tile drainage. A 
ENS) good many of our folks seem 
to think the only purpose in tiling 
Jand is to remove surplus water from 
the soil. We believe a more im- 
portant function of tile drainage is 
the lowering of the water table and 
thus securing for the soil a much 
greater capacity to absorb surplus 
water. This explains the fact that 
land that has been tile drained is 
dryer in a wet time and more moist 
in a dry time than is the same qual- 
ity of soil which has not been 
drained. ; 

How Draining Improves Soil Texture. 

Then a great many of us overlook 
the fact that a soil to produce the 
maximum crops must be porous so 
the air may penetrate all through 
it. The tiles, taking out the surplus 
water in the subsoil from below, tend 
to cause little streams to flow from 
every direction toward the tiles, and, 
of course, anywhere water goes 
air goes also. The writer has proved 
many times that tiling adds greatly 
to the porosity of soils. I have 
drained small swampy places, where 
the clay was as close grained as put- 
ty, that would produce nothing but 
surface grasses, and two years after 
tiling these places one would be as- 
tonished at the crops of corn they 
would produce. It was only that the 
surplus water had been removed from 
the subsoil, air had taken its place, 
and the soil had become alive where 
before it was practically dead. 

We all know that anything that 
tends to strengthen plants and cause 
them to grow vigorously insures them 
against the ravages of their insect 
enemies. Tiling, by removing the 
the surplus water, by lowering the 
water table in the soil, by making 
conditions such that air will circulate 
through the soil, does thus strength- 


en plants and makes us far more cer-|R 


tain that where we sow there also 
shall we reap. 

Our corn fields gave a_ splen- 
did illustration of this point the 
past fall. We had a visitation of 
chinch bugs(the result of the extreme 





drought) and in one of our fields—a 
low stiff clay spot—the bugs destroy- 
ed the crop completely except right 
over and alongside of an underdrain 
that had recently been run through 
the low place. Over the drain the 
corn was as good as any in the field. 
Now by another year this drain will 
be drawing to the edges of the low 
spot, and we want to be there when 
Mr. Chinch-bug tackles those big 
sappy stalks that will be growing on 
the land. 


Some Cheerful Plans for the Future. 


We are preparing now to lay 3000 
three-inch concrete tiles; and we ex- 
pect the increase of crops where the 
tiles are laid to pay for the tiles. We 
expect, too, that our work will last 
for a hundred years at least. Then 
we are going to get a whole lot of 
satisfaction also out of the fact that 
about the last of our deep ditches 
are to be done away with, and in 
that particular field we will have 
corn rows 150 rods in length. I be- 
lieve I shall get an umbrella and at- 
tach to the riding cultivator, as a fel- 
low will get mighty drowsy riding 
up and down those long rows, unless 
he has some little protection from 
the sun. Then how well it will make 
a fellow feel to know that he has 
tile drains unger his feet and a big 
umbrella over his head, and so is 
prepared for whatever comes, be it 
wet or dry. A. L. FRENCH. 





SOUTH CAROLINA CROP ACRE- 
AGE. 

Commissioner Watson recently is- 

sued his report on the acreage de- 


South Has Too Much Labor. 


Mr. J. O. Stribling Writes a Letter As Full of Good Points As a 
Pin-Cushion—More Horse Power and Machinery and Fewer 
Hired Hands is What We Need. 


ny R. TAIT BUTLER, in his lecture before the Old Farmers’ Society, 
\ of Pendleton, S. C., last February, made the statement that the 

= South already has too much labor on the farms, and I agree 
with him. 

What we need in the Cotton States more than anything else just now 
is more brains, more horse sweat, more interest-bearing farm machinery, 
and less man sweat and muscle, 

We want fifteen kinds of crops instead of one crop of cotton. 

We must plow deeper, rotate our crops, and do away with the useless, 
wasteful and unsightly terrace banks. When we have utilized these 
terrace banks and need more land, we must go down underneath our 
plowed lands and get all we need without paying out many dollars in in- 
terest for it. We must pay out more cheap horse sweat and interest on 
improved labor saving implements and make better use of our brains. 

We already have too many one-horse, two-times-in-a-row cotton imple- 
ments. When terrace banks are gone, we can use more two-horse cul- 
tivatorg and four-horse breaking plows. 

We need at once a two or three-horse combined cowpea planter and 
stubble breaker to follow the harvester with cow peas and soy beans. 
This combined machine will cut out at least five hands per day at harvest 
time—the most costly laboring season of the year. 

In these days of conservation of America’s resources we should never 
forget that the South’s greatest wealth lies in a few inches of the top soil 
of her arable lands, and that the Southern agriculturist is alone respon- 
sible for the reckless waste and destruction of this great gold-producing 
resource. 

On all sides now we see the painful spectacle—the destruction of the 
humus, and washing and leach away of the richness (the gold) that is 
within the soil—this being the unfailing result of continuous clean cul- 
ture of hoed crops. 

Ten years practice in not allowing one acre to be planted two years 
in succession in any clean crop, but in stead having a good rotation, with 
cow peas or soy beans after small grain would make this Southland 
bloom again with all her old-time independence and greatness, 

This writer practices what he preaches, All terrace banks have about 
disappeared from my farm and I have been selling some of nine or ten 
different crops every year for some five years, besides selling a few cows, 
hogs, colts and poultry and everything that grows upon the farm, ex- 


cepting children. J. C. STRIBLING. 
Anderson Co., S. C. 











voted to different crops in this State 
for the current year, compared with 
1900 and with 1907, as follows: 





1 1 
MME cece ccccesecsucte 1,772,057 1.974.000 2,073,060 
ee 174,245 814,000 315.0 
ee ere eer 544 195.000 201.0! 
, oo a ee a 252 
Ute nvaaneSape agen 4,256 4.000 5,000 
Buck wheat ........-- 1 anecein 
POUNOGN . <2. once ncn 8. 9.000 9.000 
MN gcunns pcasdaonae 106,124 61.000 65.00 
BPE cane cascencuces 2.074.081 2.426.000 2,463.000 
ED wads cveaccens 25.993 23 300 25.868 
TUE Geka coiecweedtucns 77.657 19.100 20,200 





4,485,316 5.024.400 *5,177,321 
*U. S. Government tentative estimate 5.167.068. 








of Service.” 


badge of service. 
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The Farmer Who Becomes a Town 
Laborer. 


“He Voluntarily Exchanges the Rights of a King and the 
Privileges of a Freeman for a Daily Wage and the Badge 


I have no sympathy with the unrest of our rural population. 
We are upon the eve of radical changes for the betterment of 
country conditions. Today the safest place for investment is the 
farm. Land values will increase rapidly with increasing popu- 
lation. They will more than double in 30 years. Already the 
abandoned farms of New York and New England are being: 
bought by capitalists for investment. There is many a man plan- 
ning to sell his paternal acres in the country for a pittance and 
invest the proceeds in a cottage in the town---and then earn the 
support of his family by daily toil. It is the act of an irrational 
man. He does not stop to think that that farm will give him a 
home and support and soon quadruple in value. 
note the posibilities of rapidly increasing his wealth by the plant- 
ing of valuable trees, and he voluntarily exchanges the rights of 
a king and the privileges of a freeman for a daily wage and the 


_. The prosperity of the cities, so far as relates to the masses, is 


The number of toilers who finally acquire a reasonable reserve 
for old age in the country as compared with the same class 
in the cities, is as ten to one, taking the whole country into ac- 


While the wage is high in the cities, the costs of rents and liv- 
ing are in proportion. The multiplied attractions induce a habit 
of liberal spending, not conducive to economy. The small farmer 
may earn less, but he can save more.—Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. 


He fails to 
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AMERICAN 
Manure Spreaders 
Sold! an pe to You—On a onto 


al Test— 
Allowed 


The AMERICAN Manure Spreader has proved its merits to the American 
as the STANDARD for all Manure Spreaders—and that is why it has so many 
imitators. The AMERICAN is the result of over 25 years of actual manufac- 
turing experience and will Bay, for itself in less than a year, out of the time 
and money itsaves you. One manandan American Spreader will do as 
much work as three men and two wag preading the old way 
and do it better besides coverae sine as much und. Write 
for our proposition, prices and talog and our Free Book of 
valuable information on Fertilization. 


AMETIOAN HARROW COMPANY 
8 Hastings St., Detroit, Mich. 
Our branches enable us to make prompt ship- 
ments. Get an American Manure Spreader 
or a Detroit Tongueless Disc 
tow by ordering 








(ARMERS and agricultural experts everywhere now realize 
F the necessity for DEEP PLOWING, and to meet this de- 
mand, we produced the Chappelear Combination Sub-Soiler 
and Hill-Side Plow. Under tests, it has more than doubled 

crops produced on a given plot of ground. 


~ the big traction-pulled gang plow, at a price of 
only $5. If you are interested in doubling your crops and 
Saving your lands, write at once for further information, 


Cotton Chopper Co.., Atianta, Ga., Dept. S. Memphis, Temn., Dept. - 








FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS IN VIRGINIA. 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1.000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per 
acre. Write for catalogue, 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


GMASE CITY, MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. 





When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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HOW TO GET GOOD TENANTS. 


Give the Renter a Chance—Take an 
Interest in His Welfare and He 
Will Be Interested in Yours. 


I give my plan that works well. 
I have good tenant houses with con- 
veniences, plenty of room, tight, 
warm houses, well of water conven- 
ient, stable for cow, and hen house. 
Make it convenient and comfortable 
for the tenant and he will like his 
home. Most tenant houses are 
not fit for a horse stable. Let him 
know he can continue with you from 
year to year; make an agreement to 
give him work all along when he is 
not needed on his crop; give him a 
crop that he can work for you part of 
the time. This gives him money to 
spend all along. It will help him 
from going so deep in debt. Most 
tenants don’t have any cash at all; 
can’t buy a postage stamp if needed 
without help from the landlord. 
Make an agreement that he is to work 
as you say, and show him that what 
is your interest is his. Show him 
you have an interest in him, and he 
will take an interest in you and your 
welfare. Let him know that you 
want him to have something, and 
not that you want all. Teach him 
not to spend more than he can pay, 
and at gathering time if he has any- 
thing over expenses he will want to 
continue with you. 


Your Interest and That of the Ten- 
ant Identical. 


By letting them know they can 
stay on with you they will know that 
any improvement they make this 
year will benefit them next. Have 
a model farm of your own and im- 
prove it so as to show them it pays 
to improve land and that you know 
better how to farm than they, and 
they will be willing to do as you say. 
It is hard to get them to manure and 
improve; but after they see how 
much more you make than they do, 
it is easy to get them to improve 
their crop. Get them to have a good 
garden, and this will help them so 
much they will keep on having one. 
Do the planning for them and they 
will appreciate it so much that it 
will be no trouble to get them to do 
just as you want them. Get them to 
have a hog to consume waste from 
the kitchen instead of a dog, and 
they will save buying so much meat. 
Furnish them or make arrangements 
wtih merchant to furnish them with- 
out being forced to sell their crop 
when low, and, furnish them at less 
than usual high price. Let them 
know you are their friend and they 
will be yours. 

I work my crop altogether with my 
tenants when they are not needed in 
their own. Get them to make plenty 
of corn and wheat instead of all cot- 
ton, and sow peas and clover to get 
ammonia free instead of buying it. 

a ©. KH 

Franklin Co., N. C. 





“YOU MUST TAKE THE PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER.” 


That’s What Mr. Sherrill’s Friends 
Said When They Saw His Oorn 
Pile, 

Messrs. Editors: I want to tell 
you want The Progressive Farmer 
has helped me to have by reading the 
letters of Professor Massey and the 
others on farming. 

I read the special number on more 
corn and hominy, last spring, and 
then re-read it. It advised us ‘to 


plant more corn and less cotton— 
this I did. 


| put on. 


land to corn after I had prepared it 
for cotton and the result was I made 
more corn this year than I ever did 
before in my life. One of my broth- 
ers-in-law, who lives in Lincoln 
County, came to see me the day be- 
fore I had my corn shucking. As he 
drove in my barn lot he said: “Sher- 
rill, you must take The Progressive 
Farmer from the looks of your corn 
pile.’ I said: ‘‘Yes, I do; and it 
caused me to plant less cotton and 
more corn.” 

When I had my shucking I ask- 
ed the hands just across the river 
in Iredell County to help me. Five 
of them came, and one of them, Mr. 
Z. R. Robinson, who is a subscriber 
to The Progressive Farmer, made this 
remark: ‘‘Look here, Sherrill you 
must be taking The Progressive Far- 
mer and reading Professor Massey’s 
letters on farming.” I said: ‘Yes, 
I am, and I have found it doubly paid 
me to do so.” 

R. W. SHERRILL. 


Catawba Co., N. C. 





Agricultural High Schools in Virginia 


The State of Virginia has appro- 
priated $2,000 to establish an agri- 
cultural course in the High School at 
Burkeville, Va. We-also have school 
gardens for the little folks in opera- 
tion, and they are becoming much in- 
terested and are in a position to show 
results. Different varieties of grain 
and grass will be seeded in small 
plots in order to demonstrate to the 
young the grain and grasses best 
suited to our soil, and what can be 
accomplished by these. A nice stable 
is being built, and four cows will be 
These are to be cared for 
and milked by the boys. Records will 
be kept of each cow’s feed and milk, 
and at the end of each month the 
pupils will know what has been the 
profit or loss. The milk will be sent 
each day to the creamery at Burke- 
ville, 

We will soon form boys’ agricul- 
tural clubs, in order to get our young 
people interested in agricultural pur- 
suits and let them demonstrate that 
farming can be done profitably. Each 
member will be a farmer in a small 
way. There will be stated times for 
their meetings, when they can dis- 
cuss their common interests and 
make speeches on agricultural topics. 
We must educate our young people to 
love farm life. This cannot be done 
unless we can convince them that 
there is profit in farming. 

T. O. SANDY. 

Nottoway Co., Va. 





The Size of Tile to Use for Draining. 


Messrs Editors: I see in this 
week’s Progressive Farmer an article 
on tile drainage. Will you allow 
me to make some suggestions in re- 
gard to the size of the tile. 

I think, from experience, that 
almost every one that speaks on 
tile drainage scares most of the 
farmers off by telling them to 
use a larger size than is nec- 
essary, thereby making it cost 
more than is neccessary. The deeper 
you can put them in reason the 
smaller tile you need use. For level 
land one and one-half inch tile is 
large enough for 100 yards, if the 
ditch is three feet deep. For a ditch 
that is 300 yards, 2 and one-half inch 
is large enough—three inch for 400 
yards, and so on, increasing in size 
according to length of ditch. If you 
have the fall, four or five feet is bet- 
ter; for the deeper you get them the 
farther apart you can put them. 
Seventeen and one-half yards is as 
near as I have ever put any, and that 
in a stiff slay subsoil with one and 





I planted eight acres of cotton 


one-half inch tile; and after the sec- 





ond year they drained the land all 
right. J. F. LATHAM. 
Beaufort Co., N. C. 





A PROFITABLE QUARTER OF AN 
ACRE. 


Quarter Acre Cabbage and Ptatoes. 
_Brings More Profit Than Fifteen 
Acres in Cotton. 


Messrs. Editors: I note Mr. Sla- 
man’s experience with one-eight acre 
of onions and corn and would like 
to add mine with one-fourth acre of 
cabbage and potatoes. In March I 
set 2,000 cabbage in three-foot rows. 
I made 5,500 pounds of hard white 
cabbage which I sold for 2 cents per 
pound, or $110 for the crop. In July 
I planted one barrel of Red Bliss po- 
tatoes on same land and gathered 50 
bushels of fine potatoes, some of 
which weighed two pounds each. I 
sold the fifty bushels for $50, and 
land was clear of potatoes by Octo- 
ber 10,—ready for a crop of turnips. 
I used about $10 worth of stable 
manure and fertilizer on the two 
crops. Seed potatoes and cabbage 
Plants cost $7.00. My profits on this 
quarter of an acre were more than 
on 15 acres of cotton, 
W. R. CRAIG. 

Lee Co., N. C. 





A farm without fruit is not a 
home.—W. F. Massey. 





“The wisest dollar I ever spent?” 
—one for the Progressive Farmer.— 
E. E. Etheridge, Va. 


—— 





Where to Buy Farm 
and Garden Seed. 


Cotton Seed 


Pure Culpepper’s Improved cotton seed 
for sale. Vigorous growing, medium 
maturing, large bolled and heawy yield- 
ing variety DIRECTOR, 
North Carolina Experiment Station, 
WEST RALEIGH, N.C, 


TOBACCO SEED "WitSien 


ooch is the 
best variety grown for planters a the South 
and will make more money per acre than any 
other kind. Send at — for your seed. 35c, 
per oz., 3 oz. for $1.) 























ite? Kemper, S. C. 


Make More Money From 


Your Tobacco 
Slate’s Pedigreed Tobacco Seed 


is grown by the latest improved methods 
under our own supervision ‘and for 40 years 
has produced record crops in every tobacco 
section. 78 varieties for any grade of to- 
bacco. Suitable to any soil. Virginia, 
Carolina and Georgia planters show ban- 
ner yields from 


SLATE’S IMPROVED GOLD LEAF 
Produces more good color wrappers than 
any variety now growing. Price 50c.per oz, 

WARNE —New variety for yellow wrap- 
pers. 40c. per oz. 

CONQUEROR-—Standard bright leaf,40c, 
per ez. 

IMPROVED LONG LEAF GOOCH—Best 
for sandy soil. £0c. per oz. 


Write for free catalog, describing our full 
list of pedigreed seeds. If your dealer 
can’t supply you we will = so direct. 


Slate Seed Co., 4 South Boston, Va. 
PaaS Tae Se 

















Diamond Joe’s Big White. Earliest Maturing Big 

: Eared Corn in the world. Made 153 bushels per acre. 
It costs but 25 cents per acre for seed. Big illustrated 
catalog of seed corn and all kinds of Farm and Gar- 
den Seeds mailed FREE if you mention this paper. 
RATEKIN’S SEED HOUSE, 


- - Shena ah, Iowa. 


LARGEST SEED CORN GROWERS IN THE WORLD. 








SIMPKINS’ PROLIF! 


Cotton is King, and the King of all Cottons is 


The Earliest and Most Prolific 
Variety Ever Originated. 





rows. It will mature bolls in ninety days. 


satisfy you with references both as to myse 





Truck farmers can grow this cotton profitably after cabbage, potatoes and all 
early maturing!crops. Make wide rows and then plant Simpkins’ Cotton between your 


1 Grow Two and a Half Bales per Acre After Truck. 
Nothing but the best sold for planting. Sound and guaranteed to please. I will 


Order quick. Terms Cash. $1.00 per Bushel, F.O. B. Raleigh. 


W. A. SIMPKINS, 


lf and my seed. 





Originator and Introducer, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 














trade every year—until we 


and profitable market-growi 
other similar publications. 










Plant Wo 


T. W. WOOD & 


RICHMOND, - 


Plant Wood’s Seeds 


FOR THE 


Garden and Farm. 


Thirty years in business, with a steadily increasing 


businesses in seeds in this country—is the best of evidence 
as to the superior quality of Wood’s Seeds. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalogue and monthly “Crop 
Special” have done more to encourage diversified farming 


If you want the best and most profitable crops, 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalogue and monthly “Crop 
Special,” mailed free on request. 


have to-day one of the largest 


ng of vegetable crops than any 


od’s Seeds. 









SONS, Seedsmen, 


- VIRGINIA. 
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Now Is the Time to Regulate Cotton 
Prices. 


old advice on all hands, “Decrease the cotton acreage,” and 


A Short Course in Butter Making. 


A short course in butter making 
will be given at the farm of Mr. H. 
C. Lutz, Newton, N. C., January 11 
to 15, 1909. .The instruction will be 
simple and practical; and it is desire- 
ed that all who can attend do so. De- 


monstrations and instructions will be 
given by Messrs. J. A. Conover, T. B. 
Parker, W. J. Hartman, R. L. Shu- 
ford and others. As this section of 
the State has many special advant- 
ages for dairying, the school should 





be both interesting and valuable to 
all who can attend it. 


x SUPPOSE that with the coming season we will hear the same 
% 








that the same old result will be had. Every other fellow who 
is simply planting cotton for a living will conclude that there is going 
to be a decrease in the acreage and hence a better price, and he will 


go to work to scratch over more land with a one-horse plow, and go We wish to announce to the readers of The Progressive 
in debt for more fertilizer, and the general aggregate will be another 


Farmer that we are in a better position now than ever to sup- 
ponte and then all sorts of schemes and meetings -to — the oly their wante in Improved GCotton-Gin Machin 
ery, Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills, Pulleys, 
Shafting, Etc. We have made some important improve- 
ments. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





In no other part of the country is there such a fit of hysterics 
over the leading crop as there is in the South after the making of 
every crop of cotton. ; 


It will pay you to write to us, telling us what you 


LIDDELL CO., Charlotte, N, C. 


The Improved Raney Canning Outfit 
The Finest And Simplest Process Ever Invented. 


Made in all sizes and prices from $5.00 up and suited to both HOME AND 
MARKET CANNING. The finest Canned Goods in The World put up by 
farmers and their families. Write now, and get our free catalog giving full in- 
formation, and prepare for the next crop. 


‘The Raney Canner Co, - ° 


The wheat farmers do not like to see the price of wheat go down 
of course, but it does not run them crazy, for they have corn, and 
Oats, and cattle, and hogs, and horses, and do not fear starvation if 
the price of wheat is low. 

But the cotton grower, having all his eggs in the one basket, is 
faced with a serious problem when cotton is low. He grows it at a 
far larger cost than he would if he farmed right and developed the 
productive capacity of his soil through a proper rotation of crops, for 
in nine cases out of ten he grows it on a credit basis, and pays a big 
percentage for the credit. If he farmed well. he would not be obliged 
to borrow money or go in debt for fertilizers and everything else on 
the basis of only one crop; but would have other things to sell to 
bring in money at different seasons of the year. Thus he could re- 
duce the cost of growing the cotton crop, so that he would have 
some profit at a price the all-cotton man would lose money at. 

What we need to learn is not so much the simple reduction of the 
acreage, as the grOwing in a systematie way of a series of crops 
planned so that the production of cotton per acre will be greatly in- 
creased, while fewer acres are planted. SIMPLY PLANTING A 
SMALLER PORTION OF THE LAND TO COTTON IN THE SAME 
OLD WAY, EVEN IF IT COULD BE ACCOMPLISHED, WOULD BE 
BUT A TEMPORARY RELIEF. THE PROSPERITY OF THE COT- 
TON COUNTRY WILL NOT BE ASSURED UNTIL THERE IS NO 
CORN SENT HERE FROM THE WEST, NO HAY HAULED INTO 
THE SOUTH, NO BACON SHIPPED TO THE COTTON FARMS, NO 
NORTHERN OATS SOLD IN SOUUTHERN CITIES. 

Right now, at this beginning of a new year and a new crop sea- 
son, is the time to begin farming in a rational manner, to lay out a 
practical plan of work, to fix our ideals higher than the mere mak- 
ing of a crop big enough to put us even with the world in the fall. 
We can make farming profitable if we will. We can—not all in 
one year, of course, but in fewer years than we might think—make 
the South a land of fertile and fruitful fields, of well-filled barns and 
beautiful homes, of attractive school-houses and good roads, of hope- 
ful, prosperous, self-reliant farmers. 

Let us all go to work now at the beginning of 1909 to do all this 
and to win our fair share of the comforts and blessings of life. 

W. F. MASSEY. 
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Chapel Hill, N. C. 

















Planet Jr Cotton Hoe | 


Get a bigger cotton crop LA 
with less work. The Planet Jr. 
Combined Horse Hoe and Cot-f 
ton Cultivator does as much as{ 
six men working the old way. | 

It does more kinds of work and lasts 


longer than any other similar implement 
made. Adjustable for hoeing, plowing, culti- 
vating, furrowing, listing, dirting, scraping, 
andlaying by. Wonderfully useful for cultivat- 
ing cotton, corn, potatoes, and similar crops 


Write to-day for our 1909 free 56-page catalogue, 
which fully describes and illustrates 45 kinds of Planet 
Jr. implements, including two-horse cotton and corn 
cultivators and hand combination garden tools. 


* S.L. Allen & Co., Box 1108N, , 


OHNDEERE 


Light Draft Plows 
Standard For Two Generations 


TRADE “SE’ MARK, 


JOHN DEERE invented the steel plow. 
His plows have been the world’s stand- 
ard for seventy years. 
It takes the largest steel-plow factory 
in the world to build enough of these highe 
grade plows to supply the demand. 


A Plow for You 


No matter where you may live, or what 
crops you grow, there is a John Deere 



































LECTURER CATES STILL IN THE 
FIELD. 


Finds the Alliance Still Growing and 
Doing Good. 


Messrs .Editors: I have just re- 
turned home after being away about 
one month. TI am glad to report to 
my Alliance friends that our cause is 
growing stronger every day. We vis- 
ited Johnston, Duplin and Lenoir 
Counties on this trip, and came home 
very much encouraged. Ten days in 
Duplin gave us five sub-Alliances, and 
on Saturday, December 5, there was 
a splendid gathering at O’Daniel’s 
school house, and a County Alliance 
organized, officered by some of the 
best people at all. Joe C. Maxwell, 
the county secretary, and Mrs. T. G. 
Smith, the assistant secretary, will 
be heard from later on. 

Then we came up to Lenoir Coun- 
ty and re-organized the old Star 
Alliance with more than thirty mem- 
bers, most of them young men and 
young women of the very best type, 
and we predict success here. 

I wish I could tell about the good 
People we met and their genuine 





Southern hospitality, but suffice it to 
say it was great and will ever be 
remembered. 
I want to say to my Johnston 
County friends that the failure of 
Brethren Peterson and Parrott, or 
this scribe, to get to the call meeting 
in Smithfield two weeks ago, was en- 
tirely unavoidable, and I hope all will 
be excused this one time, but some of 
us will try to be sure to be at their 
next county meeting. 
H. M. CATES, 
Lecturer State Farmers’ Alliance. 





It is coming to be a saying in this 
section, and a true one, that corn 
will grow after clover.—G, L. Allen. 





To The Farmers 


KEITH’S Phosphate Lime will double 
your crop and permanently build up 
your soil at half the cost of any other 


Fertilizer. For prices and testimo- 
nials write, 


B. F. KEITH COMPANY. 
Wilmington, N.C. 
4@Terms Cash or Credit. 





plow made specially for your kind of 
work. 1000 different styles and shapes. 
Buy a John Deere and get the highest 
quality put in a plow. By actual tests the 
lightest draft plows made. Finest finish, 
longest life. 
Write for Free Booklet No. 6. 


Beautifully illustrated. Shows photos of plowing 
scenes from all countries. Lots of valuable infor- 
mation. Give No. of booklet and mention this paper. 


( ‘ DEERE & COMPANY, Moline, Illinois 





























4 ADAPTED TO HILLY OR A DEPARTURE FROM 
RaAaeceie hee LE OLD WAY. 
LEAVES NO DEAD FUR- 
ROWS. 


WRITE US ABOUT IT. 


B. F.AVERY & SONS 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
ATLANTA, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. NEW ORLEANS, LA. SHREVEPORT, LA. 

DALLAS. TEX. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. MEXICO CITY. NEW YORK CITY. 
(PRAY SC OE AR REE 


SANDY CLAY AND 
\, MIXED SOILS 
at 
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Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt. 

The ancient Egyptians knew 
the waterproofing value of nat- 
ural asphalt, and used it in stone- 
work construction. 

Modern Egyptians use Gen- 
asco Ready Roofing because 
they know its value. They know 
that Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
makes Genasco absolutely water- 
proof and wonderfully enduring. 
A written guarantee backed by 
a thirty- two-million-dollar com- 
pany is in every roll 
* Mineral or smooth surface. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco, and don’t take 
a substitute. Be sure the Genascotrade-markx 
is on every roll. Write for Book ,, and 
samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 





Largest producers of asphalt, and taruest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
San Francisco 








New York 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 











Won’t You Read 
Our Story? 


Say Yes. 


It’s a new story of a new 
cream separator; a 1909 cream 
separator; the new Tubular 
‘A.’ It’s worth reading about 
because it is the standard by 
which other cream separators 
are measured, and represents 
just what a satisfactory sepa- 
rator should be. 


Our new catalogue tells the 
story of the new Tubular ‘‘A’”’ 
in a way that will interest you. 
Just send us a post card for 
Catalogue No. 283 and we will 
send it by first mail. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 


West Chester, Penna. 
Chicago, Ill. Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco, Calif. Toronto, Can. 

















Chicago 




























WHEN YOU FIRST 
KNEAD THE = 


——FROM THE—— 


William Tell Four 


You can immediately see the 
unusual high quality of the - 
flour, and distinguish its 
superiority over the general 
run of cheap flours now on 
the market. 











William Tell Flour 










and wholesome. For 
for it. Madeby =: 


Is the highest grade flour made—pure, clean, 


Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio 


sale everywhere. Ask 








The Climax of 
D810 | Cub Offers. 
963 PSOE TS 

1-3 Publishers’ Prices. 











A year’s subscription to these four periodi- 
cals Only 57 Cents. 
The Fruit Belt, - 50¢ 
Nat’l Farmer and Stock Grower, 5u¢ 
Orff s Farm and Poultry Review, 20¢ 
Progressive Poultry Journal, 50¢ 
Your money back if dissatisfied. Complete 
Subscription List sent free on request. 
The Club Supplies Co., 
C 413 Fert Dearborn Bldg., Chicago, Il. 








PIONEERS AND LEADERS 
“ RELIABLE"’ 






ces 


STANDARD SINCE 1840 


: Used by Fine Ganevations 
For Sale by All Hardware Dealer 
R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, NEw YORK 





And tron Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 


Cooper Bros. 
Raleigh, - - - N.C. 
Catalogue free, We vay the freight. 





Valuable Buggy Book FREE 














ae writing advertisers please mention 











AU letters imtended for this Department should be addressed 
to ** Aunt Mary,’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. OC. 
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Poe’s Cottage 


Vat ERE lived the soul enchanted 
By melody of song; 


Here dwelt the spirit haunted 
— a demoniac throng; 
Here sang the lips elated; 
Here grief and death were sated; 
Here loved and here unmated 
Was he, so frail, so strong. 


Here wintry winds and cheerless 

The dying firelight blew, 

While he whose song was peerless 

Dreamed the drear midnight 
through, 

And from dull embers chilling 

Crept shadows darkly filling 

The silent place, and thrilling 

His fancy as they grew. 


Here, with brow bared to heaven, 
In starry night he stood, 

With the lost star of seven 

Feeling sad brotherhood. * 
Here in the sobbing showers 

Of dark autumnal hours 

He heard suspected powers 

Shriek through the stormy wood. 








at Fordham. 


Proud, mad, but not defiant, 
He touched at heaven and hell. 
Fate found a rare soul pliant 
And rung her changes well, 
Alternately his lyre, 
Stranded with strings of fire, 
Led earth’s most happy choir 
Or flashed with Israfel. 


No singer of old story 

Luting accustomed lays, 
No harper for new glory, 

No mendicant for praise, 
He struck high chords and splendid, 
Wherein were fiercely blended 
Tones that unfinished ended 

With his unfinished days. 


Here through this lowly portal, 
Made sacred by his name, 
Unheralded immortal 
The mortal went and came. 
And fate that then denied him, 
And envy that decried him, 
And malice that belied him, 
Have cenotaphed his fame. 
—John Henry Boner. 








How to Make 





IGHT bread, as we know it to- 

day, is the result of centuries 
of experiment. Thousands of 
years before the birth of 
Christ the people mixed together 
grain and water and dried it or bak- 
ed it on hot stones. Then they found 
that grinding the grain between flat 
stones made it more palatable. Cen- 
turies afterward some one discover- 
ed that if the uncooked mixture was 
allowed to stand uncovered a number 
of hours that little bubbles—which 
we know to be the result of little 
floating particles of yeast in the air— 
would form and add to the excellence 
of the bread. 


Our own light bread came to us 
through the Romans. They grew 
wheat, then made it into a loaf and 
then put in a little of the uncooked 
dough left from the last baking, as 
leaven. When they invaded England 
they took wheat and the art of bread- 
making with them. Until the last 
couple of hundred years, however, 
it was a luxury enjoyed only by the 
rich, the poor using rye, barley, peas 
beans, oats and acorns; but now we 
may each and all have it if we desire. 


Where to Get and How to Make 
Yeast. 


As te yeast, the compressed is by 
far the most satisfactory. The ob- 
jection to that dried and sold in 
packages is that the bread cannot be 
made so quickly, and the home-made 
is very satisfactory in winter, but is 
apt to sour in summer. 

To make yeast, grate two medium 
sized Irish potatoes and pour over 
them about three cups of boiling 
water. Beat well until it is like 
thick cream and lukewarm; then 
add a cup of yeast or a yeastcake, a 
teasponful of salt and two-thirds of a 
cup of sugar. Stir, let stand until 
it bubbles, which will be about two 
hours, beat and put in a jar. If it 
stands several days and becomes a 
little sour, add a fourth teaspoonful 
of soda and two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. 

Yeast is just a collection of 
thousands of little plants, and the 
heat or cold or dryness that would 
kill a tender flower would have the 











Good Bread. 


How It Was Made in Olden Times, and How the Best is Made 
To-day—Good Light Bread Can Be Had By Everyone. 


reason we have to be so careful of 
our “sponge,’’ and why it is better 
to set it in the morning when we can 
watch it. Just try my method andI 
am sure you will have good bread, 
for I never knew anyone to fail if her 
yeast was good and she gave it or- 
dinary care. 
How to Make Good Light Bread. 

You will get whiter, softer bread 
if you use half milk and water but 
all water may be used if desired. 

First, put on to scald, not boil, a 
cup of milk. Next take a big bowl or 
pan and a little one. In the latter 
put 1 yeast cake, 4% cup lukewarm 
water and 1 teaspoonful of sugar, 
and stir well. If you have home 
made yeast, use a cup of it instead. 
In the large bowl put one level 
tablespoonful of lard and the same 
amount of butter, also one and a half 
teaspoonfuls of salt, and on all pour 
one cup of boiling water. When the 
milk and water have stood until they 
are just lukewarm stir in one cup 
of flour and then the yeast. Beat 
two minutes. Here lies one of the 
factors in good bread-making, for if 
beaten enough now there will be no 
big lumps or soggy spots in the bread. 
Then add enough flour to make 
a stiff dough. It Will take about five 
cups. Turn it all out on a clean 
floured board, knead it until it is 
smooth and elastic and no big bub- 
bles come to the surface. 

If you have had no practice in 
kneading, it may be hard at first, but 
if you pull up the edge of the dough 
with your fingers and shove it down 
in the center of the mass with the 
palms of the hands and then turn it 
half way round and repeat the pro- 
cess, you will soon acquire the 
knack. 

Now put it back in the bowl or 
pail, cover it with a clean cloth and 
let it stand until it doubles its 
bulk. Then take it out and knead 
it again, but this time cut it up into 
five pieces, making each a loaf, and 
return it to the buttered pans in 
which it is to be baked. Let it stand 
again until it has doubled its bulk 
and then put it in the oven. 

The Baking Process. 





same effect on them, That is the 





This bread should take about five 
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pours from the time it is set until 
the moment it is taken out of the 
oven, for it requires about two hours 
to rise each time and one hour to 
pake. If it is allowed to more than 
double its bulk it will be full of large 
holes, and if it rises too short a time 
it will be heavy and soggy. If you 
will brush the top of the loaf with 
milk before putting it in the oven, it 
will give it a brown glossy look. 

It must be baked in a hot oven: 
not too hot, however, or the crust 
will form before the heat penetrates 
to the center of the loaf and pre- 
vent further rising. Therefore, have 
the oven fairly hot during the first 
fifteen minutes when the bread will 
continue to brown and also to rise. 
During the next twenty minutes it 
should continue to brown, the oven 
peing hotter; but during the last 
fifteen minutes the fire may be al- 
lowed to die down and the bread will 
finish baking. 


Taking Care of the Bread After 
Baking. 

When the bread is taken from the 
oven, remove it from the pans at 
once and place upside down on the 
edges of the pans or some place 
where the air can get at it from all 
sides. If you like a crisp crust do not 
cover it, but if a soft crust is prefer- 
red put a towel over it during the 
cooling. Never keep bread wrapped 
in a eloth as it absorbs the moisture 
and imparts an unpleasant mouldy 
taste to the bread. 

There are many nice rolls and nut 
breads and brown breads and Ger- 
man breads made from the dough, to 
say nothing of the many appetizing 
dishes stale bread will produce, and 
I am sorry I have not space to talk 
about them all just now. 

MRS. W. N. HUTT. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





Winter Canning on the Farm for 
Commercial Purposes. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Many people, 
especially farmers, have the impres- 
sion that canning is profitable only 
when the various fruits and veget- 
ables are in seasen, This is a 
false impression, for you can 
enter any merchant’s store in every 
season and find his shelves lined 
with canned goods of all kinds, dee- 
orated with handsomely colored la- 
bels. All sorts are there—vegetables, 
fruits, soups, meats, grains, etc. 

Nearly all of these originate with 
the farmer, yet he is willing to pass 
them on in their raw condition to the 
“middle man,’’ who, of course, is 
more than glad to put them in such 
marketable ghape as the consumers 
demand. By this procedure, there 
is not only an inestimable waste com- 
ing from the nicely matured portion 
not being in fit condition for ship- 
ping; but, by virtue of incessant 
handling and natural withering and 
shriveling, the material is not fit for 
food, and unwholesome foods are 
forced upon the consumer at a price 
for which he should be able to obtain 
them fresh and pure. 

There are hundreds of house-wives 
who, if they would investigate com- 
mercial home canning, would be able 
to provide the very best food for their 
immediate families and also deliver 
to their city grocer—freight prepaid— 
all the soups, meats, vegetables, bak- 
ed beans, etc., necessary to supply 
the local demand for such varieties, 
thus giving satisfaction to the con- 
Sumer, saving expense freight 
and drayage to the mer@hant, and 
last, making a complete and highly 
profitable market at home for every 
bit of the produce grown. 

De. 7. 





It is dislocation and detachment 
from the life of God that makes 
things ugly.—Emerson. 





A Few Timely Notes. 





ed in The Progressive Farmer will be Mrs. Hutt’s ‘Practical Talks 
About Everyday Housekéeping”’ now just beginning. Every wo- 
man ought to study all of Mrs. Hutt’s letters and then file them away 
There is great interest in better cooking methods, 
the subject to which Mrs. Hutt will give special attention, and her first 


y ERHAPS the most useful series of articles for women ever print- 
"2 ye 


for future reference. 


letter starts the series splendidly. 
* * 


A good New Year’s resolution for our women readers would be to 
use the frying pan and coffee pot less in 1909 than ever before. As 


Mrs. Maude Meredith says: 


“The toxic properties of tea and coffee and the evil effects 
following the long-continued use of these drug beverages are 
now so well known that no apology is needed for offering a sug- 
gestion that for those accustomed to warm drinks at meal time, 
there are several cerial substitutes that are wholesOme, and, 
after a few days of getting “broken in’’ to the different taste, 
are just as agreeable as tea or coffee.” 


* * 


Out West there is agitation for farmers’ co-operative laudries to be 
conducted somewhat upon the principle of co-operative creameries, the 
Object being to relieve farmers’ wives of the heavy work of washing 
This subject was discussed in our col- 
umns several years ago, and we should like now to have the subject 


which so often falls to them. 


discussed by women readers, 
. © 


An oil stove is a great convenience. for warming little-used rooms, 


bath rooms, etc., this cold weather. 
the farm homes. 
* * 


Another good New Year's resolution for farmers’ wives would be, 
“T will, if possible, get my husband to 
The isolation of country life falls heaviest on the farm woman. She 
has a right.to the telephone wherever it can be had without too great 


cost. 
* * 


Don’t lose time in arranging for some improved poultry this year. 
Read the advertising columns of The Progressive Farmer and order 


a setting of the best eggs. And then 


* 


* 


More of them should be used in 


* 


install a telephone system.” 


s 





Where to Buy Poultry 
and Eggs of the 


Foremost Breeds 








read the “Poultry Department” and 


you will learn more about how to make money from them. 


AUNT MARY. 








“POE’S COTTAGE.” 


The centennial of the birth of 
Edgar Allan Poe will be celebrated, 
in their own minds at least, by all 
lovers of good literature, January 19. 
Poe was our most brilliant, most 
daring, mest origiznal—and most un- 
fortunate peet; and our poem this 
week is a werthy tribute from a 
Southern poet te the most consum- 
mate literary artist the South, or 
America, has yet preduced. 





A Certainty. 
A lady in a Southern town was 
approached by her colored maid. 
“Well, Jenny?” she asked, seeing 
that something was in the air. 


“Please, Mis’ Mary, might I have 
the aft’neon off three weeks frum 
Wednesday?”’ Then, noticing an un- 
deeided leok im her mistress’s face, 
she added hastily—‘‘I want to go to 
my finance’s fun’ral.’’ 

“Goodness me,” answered the 
lady—‘‘Your fiance’s funeral! Why, 
you don’t know that he’s even going 
to die, let alone the date of his 
funeral. That is semething we can’t 
any of us be sure about—when we 
are going to die.” 

**Yes’m,”’ said the girl doubtfully. 
Then, with a triumphant note in her 
voice—“‘I’se sure about him, Mis’, 
’cos he’s goin’ ter be hung!’’—Ev- 
erybody’s Magazine. 





This world in all its activities, in 
all its relationships, in all its proper 
ends, in all its legitimate enjoyments, 
is none other than the house of God; 
and this life, properly interpreted, 
properly pursued, properly regard- 
ed, the gate of heaven.—George A. 
Gordon. 





ERRY* 


There i 
scarcely any limit to the 
possible improvement in seeds, 
but it takes time and money. We have 
been improving flower and vegetable 
seeds for over 50 years. More than 2000 
people are working to make Ferry’s 
Seeds suit you. Buy the best—Ferry’s. 
For sale everywhere. 
FERRY’S 1909 SEED ANNUAL 
FREE ON REQUEST. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


SEEDS 





White Wyandottes of Quality 


If anything will suit you, so long as it is 
called Pure Bred White Wyandotte, do not 
write us, but if you want a trio of good White 
Wyandottes, of typical — color and size 
we can supply you at $5.00 for our large cock- 
erel and two hens (not pullets), also one trio 
of Rhode Island Reds. 


THE WAKEFIELD FARMS, - Charlotte, N.C. 


STERLING POULTRY YARDS 
STAUNTON, VA. 


Breeders of “Shenandoah” Strain Single 
Comb White Leghorns, 


EGGS $2.00 PER 15; $3.00 PER 30. 








Single Comb Brown Leghorn Hens For Sale. 
Choice stock - -- - $1.00 each. 
MRS. T. E. HUDSON, Box 630 Norfolk, Va. 





BvY an Bncubator and Brooder. The best 
made, at living prices. Oldest and Best 
Poultry Journal 50c a year. A very Practical 
Poultry Book. 25c post paid. B. P. Rocks, 
Browp Leghorns and B Rhode Island Reds for 

sale. Piease write me. H. B. GEER, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


neeonronees ) 


BUSINESS -*. Phen ou think of going to school, 
aj 4 or Cata:ogue and Special Of: 
fers of the Le: Business ‘and Shorthan Schools 
ayeh G. President King’s Business College 


iY 
Raleigh, N. C.. or Ghar’ N.C. 
ody “Shorthand, Penmanshir 


We also teach, Boo bee oy 
ete., by mail. ome Study Circular. 











ADVERTISING RATES: 


Display ads $1.68 per inch, per inser- 
tion; without display, 3 cents per inser- 
tion for each word, or initial. 








MAMMOU!H BRONZE TURKEYS 
(Fishel Strain.) 
Toms $5.00, hens $3.00; $10.00 per trio. None 


better. Order now and get the BEST, THEY 
ARE CHEAPEST. Eas: ks D, 


Walstonburg, N.C. 
Barred Rock Cockerels—Large, stylish, vigor- 
ous, bred from winners and layers. $1.50 to 
$3.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
JNO. H. FLEMING, 

Warren Plains, N. C. 





Route 1. 





ATCHING EGGS from our— 
Superb White Wyandottes. 7c. each; 
Lordly Black Langshans 10c each; 
Aristocratic W. Holland Turkeys. 20c. each. 
Lullahouse Poultry Farm, 
Aberdeen. N. C. 


MAMMOTH Won rurkess. 


BUFF Fzmctt poets 


GEESE sinister = 





African White. 


GUINEA Purple (very rare). 
Jno. C. Fowke, -:- Baldock, S. C. 


For Sale Cheap. 


Fifteen Buff Wyandotte hens and 
two cockerels; lot $18, or $1.50 each. 
Belgian Hares from $1 to $3 each. 


JNO. H. JEFFERIES, - Willard, N. C. 


(% EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15 











3.C. White and Brown Leg- 
aorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans. Black 
Minorcas, a Brahmas 
and C. I. Gam 
- Large Pekin: Duck Eggs, 
8 $1.25 for 
Send tor folder. it’s free. 


NEVIN POUI.TRY YARDS, 
R.F.D.7,Box 46, = Charlotte, N. C. 














MAULE’S SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 


is the reason why for many years past I have 
done such an enormous seed business. 63,242 
customers in Pennsylvania alone, with almost 
half a million the world over. My New Seed Book 
Sor 1909 is a wonder; it contains every thing in 
seeds, bulbs and plants worth growing. Weighs 
10 ounces, costs 5 cents to mail, contains over 600 
illustrations, First edition 350,000 copies. Any 
gardener can have it for the asking. Address 
WM. HENRY MAULE 
1711 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jf you mention Progressive Farmer I will en- 
close a packet of the above pansy free of charge. 


ee 

















CANNING MACHINES 


Plant. 
and complete supplies. Write for FREE Literature today. 


$500.00. Family Size to Facto 


Cans, Labels 


Start your own Canning Pactry, oP in 
canning for the MarKet with M ERM CANNER 


DS Have won Highest Awards. Capaci- 
ties 100 to 10,000 cans perday Prices $5. to 


MODERN CANNER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept. [ I. ] 
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How to Spend a Quarter. 


Nea |AVE you twenty-five or fifty cents which 
is you wish to invest where it is likely to 


bring thirty or sixty or a hundred fold? 

If so, let us make a suggestion: The next 
time you go to the postoffice spend this half-dollar 
or quarter for postal cards. Bring the cards 
home, get your latest copies of The Progressive 
Farmer, and write to each and every advertiser 
who is offering something you think could be 
profitably used in your home or on your farm. 
Ask for his catalog, price lists, and any other in- 
formation you want, telling him, of course, that 
you saw the ad. in The Progressive Farmer. This 
will insure your getting a ‘“‘square deal” and will 
entitle you to benefits of our general guarantee 
covering all advertisers in our columns. 

Then when the catalogs come you can put in 
some profitable hours these long winter nights 
studying them. Read what each man has to say 
for his goods, and see if it will pay you to invest 
in them. 

5 . 

It will pay you, too, oftener than you might ex- 
pect. Reckless buying of things one does not need 
is always to be condemned; but you do need 
good seeds, good stock, good poultry, farming im- 
plements, household conveniences and lots of oth- 
er things. You may need a two-row cultivator, or 
a@ manure spreader, or a cream separator, or a 
corn planter, or a stump puller, or a disc plow, or 
a hand hoe for the garden, or a piano or washing 
machine, or range, or water-works for the home— 
and all these will soon pay for themselves if you 
really need them. 


Then, too, if you have scrub chickens or pigs or 
cattle you certainly need better stock. It will not 
cost much to buy a sitting of eggs or a trio of 
pure-bred fowls or a pure-bred pig. You might 
go in with some of your neighbors, as Mr. Shu- 
ford suggests on another page, and buy a good 

‘sire and begin improving your cattle. Such in- 
vestments as these are the ones that pay the big 
profits. And before buying it will be well to write 
to several of our advertisers, get circulars about 
their breeds, about their individual animals and 
their pedigrees, and decide which breeds and 
which breeders appeal to you most. 

You will have a garden, of course, and you will 
plant corn, cotton, tobacco, cowpeas, soy beans, 
etc.; and, of course, you want good seed. You 
cannot afford to plant any other kind. If you 
have such seed of your own—carefully selected, 
vigorous seed of a good strain or variety—so 
much the better; but if you have none of this 
kind you must buy them. You can’t expect to make 
a@ crop you should make if you plant poor seed. 
Write therefore to our seed advertisers also, and 
get their claims, catalogs and prices. 

& 

We are going to do good farming this year, re- 
member—the sort of farming that looks to ‘$500 
more a year’—and to do this we must have the 


the latest and most improved household conven- 
iences that we can get. We are going to make 
our homes attractive, too, we agreed, did we not? 
So we shall need some flowers, and shrubs, and 
small fruits to plant, and quite likely some paint 
or roofing material, 

& 

So get out your quarter right now and write to 
our advertisers, not forgetting to say in each case, 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”’ 





The Sort of Farming that Pays. 


KA OME time since we called attention to the 
fact that the average yields per acre of 
most of our crops were too small to allow 
any great margin of profit, and that, since some 
farmers made much more than the average crops, 
some others must make less—and consequently no 
profit at all. 

Let us look into this matter just a little fur- 
ther as we begin to plan for another year’s.crops. 
The average production of cotton per acre is about 
180 pounds, which, at ten cents, is worth $18. 
If it costs $15 an acre to make and market this 
crop—and this is a very reasonable estimate— 
there is left a profit of $3 on each acre. The man 
who makes 150 pounds of cotton to the acre only 
comes out even. The man who makes 125 pounds 
fail to get pay for his labor. 

On the other hand, figuring on the fifteen-dollar 
basis, the man who makes 200 pounds of cotton 
makes a profit of $5 per acre, and the man who 
makes 300 pounds gets a profit of $15 per acre. 

In short, if it costs $15 to grow an acre of cot- 
ton, one acre that yields 300 pounds is worth as 
much as three acres that produce 200 pounds 
each, or as five that average 180 pounds. 

The only profit you get is in the margin between 
the cost of your crop and its selling price. What 
shall it profit a man-if he raise 50 bales of cotton 
a year and sell them for no more than it cost him 
to raise them? 

Look at it another way. Say the price of cotton 
is ten cents a pound. Then one pound that it 
cost you six cents to raise is worth as much to you 
as four pounds that cost you nine cents a pound, 
and more than any number of pounds that cost 
you ten cents or more. 

It is far better to spend $18 on an acre and 
make a $25 crop than to spend $15 on it to make 
a $18 crop. Here is where the “little extras,” 
good seed, good plowing, good cultivation, and so 
on, count. On the same land a dollar or two ex- 
pended in the right way will often bring in four 
or five dollars in the increased yield. In other 
words, this extra care and labor yields a profit of 
200 or 300 per cent against the 8 or 10 per cent 
that the ordinary and essential work returns. 

It costs no more to plow land that will make a 
bale of cotton to the acre than it does to plow 
land that will make a quarter of a bale. It costs 
no-more to cultivate it, if the cultivation is the 
same in both cases. It will cost a little more to 
gather the crop; but that is an expense that few 
will find fault with. 

There’s no profit in getting merely average re- 
sults. Make up your mind this year that you will 
do work above the average and get profits accord- 
ingly. 





When you can.get a good exchange of meal and 
hulls for your cottonseed always make the ex- 
change, for the oil being a product from the air, 
is of no value as a manure in the soil. Then feed 
the meal judiciously, but have plenty of good 
roughage to feed so that the hills can be used 
for bedding. They are worth more there than as 
feed, for while analyses will show that they have 
some little feeding value, it requires so much vital 
energy on the part of the animal to digest them 
that they are very poor feed. The digestibility of 
a feed is of more importance often than its an- 





best seed, the best stock, the best implements, 





alysis. 
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Editorial Notes. 





GOOD New Year’s resolution not includ. 
ed in our list last week, would read some. 
thing like this: ‘Since Nature is at wor, 
building up my idle lands and restoring them to 
life through humus and vegetable matter, I wil) 
not be so foolish as to undo her work by ‘burning 
off’? those fields.”” Dr. Knapp has put the thing 
very forcibly by saying that we should be vastly 
better off if we used “‘less fire and more sense” 
in dealing with our old fields. 
es s23 8 
If you have any tools or machinery outside in 
the weather now, go at once and get them under 
the shelter. You can’t afford such positive shift- 
lessness as that of leaving tools out-doors. 
* * ¢ 
Right now you should be deciding what kind of 
seeds you are going to plant this year in your 
fields and garden—what varieties we mean; there 
is only one quality you can afford to plant at all, 
Poor seed of any kind is the most expensive and 
profitless luxury you can indulge in. Write to the 
seedsmen who advertise in The Progressive Farm 
er for catalogs and order early. 
2s 8 
The woman’s work has as much to do with 
making farm life pleasant and profitable as has the 
man’s. Our series of talks on the problems of the 
household treats subjects of equal importance 
with those discussed on our other pages, and we 
believe they will be found interesting and helpfut 
by the thousands of women who belong to our 
great family. After all, the main object of all 
man’s labors is to make a happy home, and a 
home where poor cooking is the rule is not likely 
to be very happy. A good dinner can come about 
as near as anything in this world to making a man 
forget all his troubles, and the good cook is of as 
much value and in as great demand as is the 
good farmer. 











It is time right now, as we say on another page, 
to begin garden making. Few things add more to 
the real comfort of a farm home than a good gar- 
den. It saves money, too, and goes far toward 
insuring good health. Along with the garden go 
the small fruits, strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, grapes and all the rest. Why not have 
these things and make your farm a place to live 
at? We shall have all these things treated in 
early issues by those who can speak with author- 
ity. 

: ss # 

There are good tile factories in the South, but 
they do not seem to think it worth while to adver- 
tise im the farm papers, and the farm papers do 
not feel called upon to advertise them free. If 
they knew that farmers are inquiring where to 
buy tiles, they would advertise them. 





A Thought for the Week. 
PB) ores: nation is reduced, in the final ap- 





Zs praisal of its estate, to reliance upon the 
—t—— Soil This is the sole asset that does not 
perish, because it contains within itself, if not 
abused, the possibility of infinite renewal. A]! the 
life that exists upon this planet, all the develop- 
ment of man from his lowest to his highest qual- 
ities, rest as firmly and as unreservedly upon the 
capacities of the soil as do his feet upon the 
ground beneath him. The soil alone is capable of 
self-renewal, through the wasting of the rocks, 
through the agency of plant life, through its 
chemical reactions with the liquids and gases 
within and about it. A self-perpetuating race 


must rely upon a self-perpetuating means of eup- . 


port. Our one resource, therefore, looking at hu- 
manity as something more than the creature of a 
day, is the productivity of the soil. Yet the waste 
of our treasure has proceeded so far here in Amer- 
ica that the actual value of the soil for produc 
tive purposes has already deteriorated more than 
it should have done in five centuries of use.— 
From President James J. Hill’s famous St. Paul 





address, 1906. 
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- much greater the amount of nitrogen the pea will 
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PROF. MASSEY’S 
Editorial Page. 








Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural :isubjects 
sent by our readers. 

















What the Legumes Would Do for Us. 


that cowpeas in Michigan gathered 139 
pounds of nitrogen to the acre. Now if 
these results can be had up in Michigan, how 


yy TTENTION was called last week to the fact 
Fi 


bring to the soils of the South in our longer sea- 
son. A ton per acre of 2—8—2 fertilizer would 
give but 40 pounds of ammonia, or about 34 
pounds of actual nitrogen, more than a hundred 
pounds less than an acre of peas gave in Michigan, 
and much less in proportion than an acre in the 
South will give. The 40 pounds in the ton of 
low grade fertilizer -would cost at the lowest esti- 
mate $6. Two tons of cOwpea hay per acre would 
have a feeding value of at least $20, and fully 80 
per cent of its manurial value could be saved if the 
manure is rightly handled, and a profit made 
from the feeding, while the manure would not 
only give us the nitrogen, but would add organic 
matter and tend to the restoration of the humus 
to the soil, which the 2—-8—2 wiil never do. 


& 


And yet in the South men are buying cotton- 
seed hulls to feed, and keeping no stock but the 
mules that have been paid for out of the cotton 
crop, and are planting cotton year after year— 
gambling on the chances with 200 pounds per 
acre of a poor grade fertilizer, in which they pay 
for sacking and freight on 500 pounds of worth- 
less filler. 

& 


And then, for every crop planted, their con- 
tinual inquiry is, “What sort of fertilizer?” and 
“How much shall I use?” never dreaming appar- 
ently that if they farmed right they would not 
need to buy any fertilizer except phosphoric acid 
and potash for the peas, making at home through 
the peas a fertilizer worth far more in the per- 
manent improvement of their land than all the 
chemical fertilizers ever compounded. 

Oh, the pity of it all! 





Something From Your Garden Every 
Day in the Year. 


psy ARMERS in the South seldom have a sup- 
cy) ply of vegetables for the table till long af- 

“' ter the truckers have been sending stuff 
North. This should not be so, for there is noth- 
ing that tends more to the comfort and health of 
the household than an abundance of fresh vege- 
tables; and from Virginia southward it is easy to 
get some kinds of vegetables from the garden 
every day in the year. 


os 


I am now getting from my garden spinach, kale, 
and: lettuce, and will be getting green onions in 
late February. I have often seen farmers coming 
into Raleigh and buying onion sets in the spring 
at a time when they would have plenty to eat 
from the garden if they had planted the sets in 
the fall. And I have often been eating green peas 
from my garden when the people in the country 
around had them hardly in bloom. 

I once planted some potatoes in Raleigh in De- 
cember, covered them deeply and raked the soil 
level in the early spring and dug potatoes for the 
table the 14th of May; yet few farmers in North 
Carolina have early potatoes before late June in 
their home gardens. 


a F 


Garden peas should be planted rather deep, and 
Six inches is none too deep to cover them, as they 
stand better in the warm weather than when 
Planted shallow. Sow them rather thickly in the 
furrows. Then, if you want to have a neat gar- 
den, stretch chicken wire to stakes along the rows 
for them to run on. I use chicken wire of various 
widths for all climbing plants like peas and lima 
beans. That two feet wide will be enough for the 
peas, except the late, tall Marrowfats, which need 
three feet. This wire is cheaper than going into 


after use and put it away and it will last twenty 
years or more. ; 


ed 


In the flower garden the sweet peas should 
either be planted in the late fall, or not later than 
January, if you want to get good blooms, for plant- 
ed late, the warm weather catches them and you 
will have a poor bloom. The chicken wire is also 
the thing for these. 

Js 


Then one seldom sees any glass hotbed sashes 
among the farmers. I have right at my kitchen 
door a frame covered with glass sashes, and all 
winter long we can cut heads of lettuce as want- 
ed, and there is nothing more wholesome in cold 
weather than plenty of this raw salad. 

Then in early spring we can start plants in this 
frame, or can transplant some tomatoes that have 
been started in shallow boxes in the house win- 





This Week’s Guide Post to “$500 


More a Year Farming.” 
(See Page 2.) 


LL our planning should have for its 
yi chief purpose the increasing of soil 
8 fertility. 

No plans should be made for future 
work which do not give first consideration 
to soil improvement. 

With nine-tenths of Southern lands hu- 
mus is the greatest need. 

More plant food is lost by washing and 
leaching, much more, than is taken from 
the soil by our crops. 

The farmer has a much better chance of 
being successful in an attempt to lessen the 
cost of production than he has to material- 
ly increase the price of his products. 

It may be necessary to prepare the land 
better before planting to use the weeder to 
the best advantage; but then a crop is al- 
ways more easily and cheaply cultivated be- 
fore it is planted. 

There are thousands of acres of fertile 
land that have been turned out and «allow- 
ed to grow up to brush and weeds that 
with a little attention could be made to 
produce good profits in the growth of 
grasses for pasture or hay. fs 

Let us plan right now to improve our 
seed. If we wait until planting time it will 
then be too late to make the best start. 











dows, to make stout early plants for setting out- 
side in April. 





Selling at a needy 


Sy if he sold his goods for $1.50 and replen- 
Z™™\i ished his stock at a cost of $2? 
would say that he was a dunce. 
But that is just what the Southern cotton far- 
mers are doing. The Department of Commerce 
and Labor shows that in the two ten months’ pe- 
riods ending April, 1907, and April, 1908, the ag- 
gregate amount of cottonseed meal sold to Ger- 
many alone for the 20 months amounted to 608,- 
753,564 pounds. If this meal, sent to but one 
European country, sold for but $25 a ton, here 
was $7,609,409.55 worth of feed that should 
have been fed and the manure returned to the 
land that produced the crop. If there was but 7 
per cent of nitrogen, this would be 42,612,749 
pounds of nitrogen, and at $25 per ton, the nitro- 
gen will have brought less than 15 cents per 
pound. The men whose land produced: this ni- 
trogen then turn about and buy the same thing 
in a mixed fertilizer for 20 cents a pound. 
The enormous amount quoted is but the sales 
to Germany. Great Britain and other European 
countries doubtless bought much more, and the 
soil of the South, aided by the fertilizer that cost 
so much more than the meal sold for, has fur- 
nished the whole. 
In short, the Southern cotton growers are feed- 
ing the cattle and enriching the soil of Europe 


yaa OULD a merchant have any capital left long 


Any one 


their own soil grows poorer. 





the woods and cutting brush, for you can roll it up 





15 cents and buying it at 20 cents, when if the 


meal was kepf at home and fed judiciously, the 
manure used on the land, and legumes grown in 
a good rotation, there would not have been any 
need for spending a cent for nitrogen, and the 
land and the farmers would have been getting 
richer instead of poorer. How long will it take 
us to get rich in buying an article at 20 cents 
and selling the same thing, after a hard season’s 
work, for 15 cents? 





Next Week. 





IXY EXT week the third of our “$500 More a 
JEN | Year” series will treat of crop rotation, 
and, from the article in last week’s paper 
and the one in this week’s paper, you are safe in 
expecting to Dr. Butler to handle it in a manner 
that will be at once illuminating and practical. 
The second article in the series of “Live Stock 
Diseases” will tell how to find out the age of do- 
mestic animals by their teeth. 
We shall publish the last instalment of our best 
crop series and announce the prizes. This con- 
test has, we feel, been very successful indeed. It 
is seldom that a finer lot of experiences—experi- 
ences more full of helpful suggestions and prac- 
tical conclusions—have ever been published in our 
columns. 
Mr. D. Carmichael will tell how he made $115 
from 13 acres in hay and pasture; Mr. J. L. Bland 
will report on his last year’s crops, corn, peanuts, 
and peas yielding him $60 an acre, and Mr. W. C. 
Crook will give the methods by which he made 
418 bushels of potatoes on one acre. 

On our Home Circle page we shall probably 
have both a second article from Mrs. Hutt and a 
notable article about the Fletcher system of eat- 
ing, which has brought health and happiness to 
thousands whom-neither patent medicines nor doc- 
tors’ prescriptions would have reached, besides 
printing on this page a second Sidney Lanier 
poem concerning “That air same Jones which 
lived in Jones’’ whose disastrous trip to Texas was 
recorded in last week’s paper. 





The Owners of the Soil. 


By HE man who stands upon his soil, who feels 
a that, by the law of the land in which he 

. lives, he is the rightful and exclusive own- 
er of the land which he tills, feels more strongly 
than another the character of a man as the lord of 
an inanimate world. Of this great and wonder- 
ful sphere, which, fashioned by the hand of God, 
and upheld by His power, is rolling through the 
heavens, a part of it is his—-his from the center to 
the sky! It is the space on which the generation 
before moved in its rounds of duties, and he feels 
himself connected by a visible link with those 
who follow him, and to whom he is to transmit a 
home. 

Perhaps his farm has come down to him from 
his fathers. They have gone to their last home; 
but he can trace their footsteps over the scenes of 
his daily labors. The roof which shelters him was 
reared by those to whom he owes his being. Some 
interesting domestic tradition is connected with 
every inclosure. The favorite fruit-tree was plant- 
ed by his father’s hand. He sported in boyhood 
beside the brook which still winds through the 
meadow. Through the fields lies the path of the 
village school of earlier days. He still hears from 
the window the voice of the Sabbath-bell, which 
called his fathers to the house of God; near at 
hand is the spot where hig parents lay down to 
rest, and where, when his time has come, he shall 
be laid by his children. 

These are the feelings of the owners of the soil. 
Words cannot paint them—gold cannot buy them; 
they flow out of the deepest fountains of the 
heart; they are the very life-springs of a fresh, 
healthy, and generous national character.—Ed- 
ward Everett. 





If mud holes form about the stables in wet 
weather it probably indicates that some drainage 
or filling in or both are required. Where such 


and paying for the privilege of doing it, while| material can be got without too much trouble, 
Selling nitrogen at} sometimes it is best to fill in places that are likely 


to get muddy, by hauling sand or gravel. 
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“BREEDERS 
DIRECTORY” 











ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Derset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 
Sam’l B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Angora Purebred Goats Registered. 


If you want Blue Ribbon winners at rock bot- 
tom prices write us, and write us at once. =P 
top Angora Does from 87.00 to $1000 each. 
Grand prize-winning Bucks at $10.00 to $12.00 
each We are winners of 80 per cent. more pre- 
miums than any breeder in the South, 1905, 1906, 


1907, 1908. 
DIAMOND V RANCH, 
Stokes P. O., Va. 


Duroc Jersey Hogs 


Now ready to ship from the old reliable Cherry 
Red Herd. Service bvars, bred sows, open and 
bred gilts. Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO.,  :- 











RIVER SIDE STOCK 
FARM. 


Berkshire pigs from 
fine registered stock 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Prices"$5 00° to. $10.00. 


L. M. Cooper, - - - Autryville, N. C. 
RED RAVEN HERD DUSOCS 


Very handsome lot; sows and gilts 
bred to Iroquoise, my $1/0 boar; 
fancy lot of pigs by him; prices low. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, 
Bell Buckle, - - Tennessee. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and A 
Berkshire Ficgs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
Ibs. butter, or an average of 383 
Ibs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now at the head of my herd. Heisa 
on of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
0,000. If you want cows that pay a profit. 
Write and get prices. 














R. L. Shuford, :: Newton, N. C. 
—.F YOU WANT THE BEST REGisTERED— 
Standard Bred » Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey r Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black me Dogs = = = 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy. Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 





Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
ing inall the country. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 





ROSE DALE HERD OF ABERDEEN- 
ANGUS. 
To reduce herd for winter, we offer at at- 
tractive prices to quick buyers, some regis- 
tered bulls of choice breeding and individu- 
ality. Also a few heifers. Call or write 
for prices and booklet. F fy My 7 
Rose Daie Stock Farms 


JEFPERSONTON, VA. 


Duroc and Tamworth Hogs. 
No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 

faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 

ilege of return. R. W. WATSON, 

















FINE PI@$ on hand. Or- 
1 00 der before they are pick- 
ed over. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 









Mulberry, Tennessee. | 








W.H. COFFMAN’S sso ceratos 
Of his most magnificent Berkshire Hogs is now 


ready to mail free to bre« ders at their request. 
BLUEFIELD. W. VA. 





BARGAINS IN 
POLAND CHINAS! 


Bred sows, bred gilts, serviceable boars, boar 
pigs and sow pigs. Stock of all ages and sizes 
for sale at all times. Write or come and see 


E.S. WRIGHT, - - Sykes, Tenn. 


FRENCH COACH STALLION 


FOR SALE. 


Six years old, well broke, sound In every 
particular, and in perfect condition. Easily 
handled. Weighs fourteen hundred pounds. 
For particulars, address X, care The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 








Mister Dairyman, 
Mister Berkshire Breeder, 
Mister Poultryman, 


Before you buy 
get our prices on 


Jersey Bulls and Heifers, 
Berkshire Boars and Gilts, 
_ Poultry of Standard Varieties. 
We will send pedigrees 
and descriptions. 
Address 


BILTMORE FARMS 


BILTMORE, N. C. 


The Aberdeen Angus 


Breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America) ev-. 
ery year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
the South for cattle of this wonderful 
market topping breed. Our chief stock 
bull is a brother of Gay Lad. that was 
champion bull of America during [895-6, 
and later sold at $3,050 00. 








A. L. FRENCH, Prop’r, 


(1 LIVE STOCK 





AND DAIRY. 








R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station. Fitzgerald, N.C. 





It In Need Of Fine Stock Go To 


H+. -. KELLER, 


RIPLEY, TENN. 


Jacks and Jennets, Poland China, Duroc 
and Berkshire Hogs, Rambouillet Sheep, Rig- 
id and Angora Goats. Jersey Cattle from the 
best American and imported blood, with 
imported Favori’s Prince No. 67447 at the 
head of herd. 


Registered Durocs and Bronze Turkeys 


Good ones only, offered forsale. Bred sows, 
boars, and choice fall pigs of best breeding. 
Prolific, and quick to mature. Bargains for 
quick sales. Bronze toms. each; puilets. $3 
each; trio, mated,%10. Write your wants. | 

| 
! 








CLAUDE JENKINS, Shelbvville, Tenn, 


WHITE OAK FARM, 
COMMERCE, GA. 

Will sell you White and Barred Plymouth 
Rock, Buff Orpington, S. C. and R. C. Rhode 
Island Red, and Buff Cochin Bantom chick 
ens, and Berkshire hogs. Prize winners wher- . 
ever shown. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write; 
for prices. Yours for business. 


SADDLE STALLION 


Coming 6 years old, natural saddler, and so 
are his colts, bay, 16 hands high, eligible to 
registastion, and as well bred as there is in 
Kentucky. First draft for $350.00 gets him. 


Also a fine lot of fox hounds. 


J.D. STODGHILL, - Shelbyville, Ky. 
BUY PERCHERONS 


FOR SPRING SEASON. 


They make farmers money. Best registered 
stallions and mares for sale. WESTERN CAR- 
OLINA LIVESTOCK Co., North Wilkesboro, N. C. 

















ox, cat, deer, coon. and possum, dogs. shep- 
herds. collies. pointers, setters, fox terri- 
ers, and all leading breeds, prices free. 





E. L. WILMOUTH, --:- Shelbyville, Ky. 


Ghe Fight Against Texas Fever in South 
Carolina. 


“The Greatest Obstacle to Successful Work is the Indifference 
and Ignorance of the Cattle Owners.” 


an R. M. RAY POWERS, State 
iNy Veterinarian, says that South 

= Carolina loses each year at 
least $900,000 by reason of the Texas 
fever tick among the cattle, and that 
the great obstacle to be overcome in 
the eradication of the tick is the in- 
difference and ignorance of the cattle 
owners, 

The work against the tick {is 
being carried on through the co- 
operation of the State and Fed- 
eral authorities, the State Vete- 
rinarian being in charge of the 
work. In 1907, there were four in- 
spectors and two veterinarians from 
Clemson College and six inspectors 
and two veterinarians from the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Ainmal Industry at 
work in these four counties. ‘‘These 
inspectors,’”’ says Dr. Powers, ‘‘were 
instructed to make farm to farm in- 
spections, examine all cattle and 
quarantine those premises found in- 
fested with fever ticks. They were 
also instructed to explain to the own- 
ers of the infested cattle the object 
of the work, the law under which the 
work was being conducted, the meth- 
od of tick extermination most appli- 
cable to their individual premises, 
and to give the owners all posible 
assistance in the work.” 

Daily reports were made, 





giving 


names of owners of premises inspect- 
ed, the number of cattle on each 
farm and thir condition, infested or 
free. The inspecters re-inspect the 
farms every three weeks, and al] re- 
ports are kept on file, so that there 
is a complete record preserved. If 
from the reports the attitude of a 
cattle owner is seen to be neglectful 
a letter is sent him and if necessary 
a veterinarian ig sent to explain the 
work more fully. When these meth- 
ods fail, the cattle owner is prose- 
cuted if he moves the quarantined 
cattle. 

Last year the four counties bor- 
dering on the national quarantine 
line, Oconee, Pickens, Greenville, and 
Anderson, were placed under quar- 
antine and the inspectors proceeded 
to get rid of the ticks. 

From July 1, 1907, to July 1, 1908, 
there was expended in this work the 
sum of $3,882 appropriated by the 
Clemson College Trustees, and $12,- 
000 by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try; from July 1, 1908, to July 1, 
1909, there has been appropriated 
$6,900 by the Clemson Trustees, and 
$24,000 by the Bureau. 

“The great obstacle to be over. 
come,” concludes Dr. Powers, “‘is the 
indifference and ignorance of the cat- 
tle owners.”’ 








What Co-Operation May Do for the 
StocKman. 








We Can Raise as Good Stock in the South as Anywhere—So 
Why Not You and Your Neighbors Go In Together, Buy Good 


Sires and Go to Making Money? 


It seems to me that our Southern 
farmers heretofore have not given 
sufficient attention to co-operative 
breeding or community breeding. 
We need to get together more and 
form local organizations in order to 





R. L. SHUFORD, 


President North Carolina Live Stock 
Association. 


get better stock so necessary to a 
profitable agriculture here. If only 
pure bred sires were used in the 
South the value of our stock would 
double in a few years. 

If the farmers and stockmen of 
your neighborhood will form a com- 
pany or association, study the breeds, 
and carefully select the breed that 
they like best and that is best suited 








to their conditions, they will have 


laid a sure foundation for future 
success. 


Helps Both in Buying and Selling. 


When an association is formed in- 
terest is aroused and a desire for bet- 
ter things is created. Full blood 
sires are bought, and if no one feels 
able to buy a good animal alone, two 
or three wil go in together and buy. 
As good sires are bought, exchanges 
are made, so that a choice animal 
can be kept near the same locality 
during the entire period of his use- 
fulness. 

The association will also be quite 
a help in selling, as a larger number 
of animals can offered, and this will 
attract buyers. 


In the dairy business organization 
opens up the way for cow testing 
associations that are becoming so 
popular in the Northwest and Can- 
ada. Common interest will bring up 
experiences, and knowledge will be 
gained. 


Good for Cattle, Hog or Horse Breed- 
ing. 

Co-operative breeding will apply 
equally to all lines of live stock, and 
I do not think we can begin any too 
soon, "I believe every breeder should 
make an effort to raise pure. bred 
stock. If the grade is better than 
the scrub, the pure bred will certain- 
ly be better than the grade. In breed- 
ing steer clear of the general purpose 
kind, particularly in cattle. If you 
breed dairy cattle, select a dairy 
breed; if beef, a beef breed. 

The old saying that ‘‘the bull is 
half the herd for good or bad’ ap- 
plies, of course, to sires of any kind. 
If the sire is inferior in his breeding 
it affects all of his get more or less; 
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put if the female is inferior, the loss | 
extends only to her own offspring. 


Get Together for the Silo. 


If you are going to breed cattle you | 
will need a silo. Here again co- 
operation will help and sqve often a/| 
considerable outlay. You will need 
machinery to handle your silage. By | 
having a good outfit it does not take 
long to put up large quantities of 
feed, if you have a good sized force 
to help. So you will have no use for 
the machinery a large part of the 
year and it will answer several 
farmers as well as one. 

If you haven’t a silo, Mr. Stock- 
man, get ready to put up one next 
fall, and don’t imagine it is a great 
big thing to do, for it is not. I have 
fed silage for fourteen years and 
know it is by far the cheapest of all 
feed not only for cattle but for horses 
as well. It can also profitably be fed 
to hogs during winter, especially 
breeding stock, as it gives them bulk 
where one has no grazing. 


Fine Outlook for Southern Stock 
Raising. 


If we go at it in the right way I 
gee no reason why we cannot grow as 
fine stock of all kinds in the South 
as anywhere. We have no such cold 
winters, as a drawback, as the North 
and West have. We have Bermuda 
grass for pasture that I believe is 
equal to the bluegrass of the West. 
On improved land we can grow more 
silage corn per acre than they. But 





to succeed we must not be satisfied 
with anything short of the best. Let 
us have the ambition to beat the 
other fellow. If in the dairy busi- 
ness, try to build up the highest pro- 
ducing herd at the least cost; in 
beef cattle, the heaviest weight, and 
so all the way through. 

R. L. SHUFORD. 

Catawba Co., N. C. 





NEVER DRENCH CATTLE. 


More Cattle Die from the Effects of 
Being Drenched Than from Tuber- 
culosis. 


Perhaps the best way of demon- 
strating the danger of drenching cat- 
tle is to advise the reader to throw 
back his head as far as possible-and 
attempt to swallow. This you will 
find to be a difficult task, and you 
will find it much more difficult and 
almost impossible to swallow with 
mouth open. It is for this reason 
that drenching cattle is a dangerous 
practice. However, if a cow’s head 
be raised as high as possible and her 
mouth kept open by the drenching 
bottle or horn, a portion of the liquid 
is very apt to pass down the wind- 
pipe into the lungs, sometimes caus- 
ing instant death by smothering, at 
other times causing death to follow 
in a few days from congestion or in- 
flammation of the lungs. 

We are constantly receiving letters 
at this office describing the sudden 
death of animals that were ailing 
with such minor ailments as consti- 
pation or loss of appetite, and upon 
investigation find that they have been 
drenched and that their death is due 
to this.- This is oftentimes proved by 
sending out one of our assistant vet- 
erinarians to hold post mortem upon 
such animals only to find that a por- 
tion of the drench was still in the 
lungs, In other cases the animal 
hal died later of mechanical pneu- 
monia, 

More cattle die from the effects of 
being drenched than from tubercu- 
losis, DAVID ROBERTS, 

Wisconsin State Veterinarian. 





I am anxious to get all the young 
men on farms to take the Progressive 
Farmer because it is the best farm 
paper for North Carolina farmers I 
have ever seen.—T, E. Browne, 


contour. Cattle of this type may 
frames. uniformly and thickly with 
do this at the lowest possible cost. 


popular of all the beef herds. 





ERE is a fine example of what a beef sire should be. 
H the square, block-shaped body, the short legs, the thick, 
well-filled hams, the general smoothness and symmetry of 


This particular animal was first in the Shorthorn class at the 
Virginia State Fair last fall, and is a fine representative of this most 
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Catalog 5 
SPRING FENCE CO. 
72 Winehester, Indiana. 





[Courtesy Modern Farming. 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF CATTLE-V. 











N 
or Union Lock Poultry 


» Fence 


Hi uare close mesh. 
est quality, su- 
putler lock, easily 
erected, strong, low 
priced. 
Write for new catalog 
describing the Union 
Hog, Poul- 


RANGER fie ee, 
BARBIWIRE 20cm, i, 


be counted on to cover their 
beef of the best quality, and to 


























Dehorning Calves. 


Messrs. Editors: In a recent is- 
sue of The Progressive Farmer you 
answer Mr. J. S. Mustain’s query 
as to how to dehorn a Jersey bull 
ten months old. 

I am a breeder of registered Jersey 
cattle and dehorn all my calves, male 
and female alike. Just take a Rhodes 
erchard pruner and set knives close 
enough to get a ring of skin and come 
down on the handles, and off comes 
the horn. Do it any time when too 
cool for flies, use nothing and the 
calf is all O. K. 

I dehorn all the time, find it a 
wise policy, and never lost a calf in 
my life by it. 

L. W. FORBES. 





Dehorn the Bull. 


Messrs. Editors: “Yesterday G. 
L. Hale, a prominent farmer of 
Leesburg, Alabama, while feeding 
cattle, was attacked and gored to 
death by a bull. The vicious animal 
threw him down and thrust his horns 
into the man’s side, inflicting terrible 
wounds, which proved fatal.’’—At- 
lanta Constitution. 

This is a sample of injuries re- 
ceived by about 200 people, killed or 
seriously injured in the United States 
each year by horned animals. 

It is estimated by competent au- 
thorities that 100,000 farm animals 
are killed by horned brutes and like- 
ly two-thirds or three-fourths of the | 
enormous loss by abortions has been 
caused by goring by horned cattle. | 

Why not breed polled Angus cat- 
tle? They are gentle, quiet, harmless, 
Best beef breed known, and good 
milkers, too. Breed the horns off. 


A.M. WORDEN. | 
Coffee Co., Tenn. | 








You cannot get something out Of 
nothing, and the value of the manure 
a man gets depends upon the feed 
he uses.—W. F. Massey. 





Professor Massey’s writings in 


your issues seem to me to be won- 
derful and wonderfully simple, and 
to open the door of opportunity for 
the farmers in a quick, sure way.—E. 













Supt. Public Schools, Hertford Co. 


E. Etheridge, Va. 


Nitrates jot Noda 


Nitrate of Soda applied as a top dressing, pro- 
duces not only more tons to the acre, but cleaner 
and higher grade 


TIMOTHY 


Test It for Yourself Entirely Free 


Let us send sufficient Nitrate of Soda for you to try, asking 
only that you use according to our directions, and let us know 
the result. To the twenty-five farmers who get the best ree 
sults, we offer, as a prize, Prof. Voorhees’ most valuable book 
on fertilizers, their composition and how to use for different 
crops. Handsomely bound, 327 pages. 

Apply at once for Nitrate of Soda by post card, as this offer 
is necessarily limited. ‘‘ Grass Growing for Profit,” another 
of useful information, will be sent free to farmers while 


the present edition lasts, 1f paper is mentioned in whi 
advertisement is seen 


Send name met complete address on fost card 


WM. S. MYERS, Director, John Street and 71 Nassau, New York 




























» = we The Lowest 


Get My Price Ever Made 


On a First-Class Manure Spreader 


NE dl di 
gag it BAe 


Prep. od 













aid 


Let me tell you something: I’mmak- @ 
ing a quotation on the Galloway Wag- as 
on Box Spreader so low ba farmers ali “*¥ 
over the country are ta P 
and sen in their orders while owas es” 5 
get them at this igure. The nam ¥ 


GALLOWA Y 


is spreader excel- J 
tenes, all over the United Bes ttesand every 
pore’ ee Spreaders is backed by my $25,000 

















1 
I'll make you 
bs ee 0n @ first-class Sp: 
show you how to clean up 960.00 clear 
gend it to you profits. ‘Weipe' ue ‘sonaily—TODAY. 
The Galloway Wagou B Box Spreader fits any truck alloway, ident 


The Wm. Galloway Oo., 679 pe; St., Waterloo, la. 





are the best self entatnatl sustihie Planers 
and Matchers. They are light running, 
strong and simple. Will surface, match 
flooring and ceiling, make mouldings, ete, 
Warranted todo firstclass work. Have been 


on the market FIFTEEN YEARS without 

a single machine being returned as actually 
defective. They do not cost much, but fill a long felt want. Work up your lumber and save the 
profit, as many are now doing. We also build Saw Mills and Saw Mill Machinery, Edgers, Swing 
Cut-off Saws, Re-Saws, etc. Get oun petes otees | before buying. 


M IRON WORKS, Drawer A, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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How South Carolina Farming is Going 
Forward. 





The Value of the State’s Corn Crop Inreased $10,000,000 in Two 
Years, While Grain, Hay, and Tobacco Gained $9,000,000 in One 
Year—Average Yield of Corn Per Acre Nearly Doubled. 





This is the second of a series 
of articles by Commissioners 
of Agriculture in Progressive 
Farmer States concerning the 
agricultural progress of these 
Commonwealths. Last week 
Commissioner Koiner spoke for 
Virginia, and in early issues we 
expect articles from the Com- 
missioners of North Carolina, 
Georgia and Tennessee. 


Keen LLONEERING from 1904 to 
Pp 1907 with practical efforts to 
Z (in part) solve the South’s 
labor problem, the South Carolina 
Department of Agriculture next set 
out in 1907 to push to the fullest the 
development of the agricultural in- 
dustry of the State, working upon 
he very line of the present series of 
rticles from the pen of your editor 
appearing in The Progressive Farm- 
er—than which, let me say, there 
are but few, if any, better agricul- 
tural journals In this country. Our 
object, like The Progressive Farm- 
er’s has been the increasing of 
the yields and profits per acre of 
our farms without extra expenditure 
of labor, but by the utilization of 
brains. é 
How well this work has succeeded 
is best told in the record of the corn 
crops of 1907 and 1908 respectively. 
South Carolina Makes $10,000,000 
More Corn Than in 1906. 


The 1907 crop was increased by 
$6,000,000 in value over that of 
1906, and following upon this re- 
markable achievement—which was 
accompanied by the winning of the 
first prize in the national contest for 
corn grown upon an acre—the 1908 
crop comes with an increase of over 
$3,500,000 in market value over the 
1907 total crop. In other words, in 
two years the State’s corn crop has 
been increased by nearly $10,000,- 
000, when in 1906, its total value 
was only $17,236,200. 


Yields Per Acre Have Been Practi- 
tically. Doubled. 

In 1906 the _ ridiculous yield 
of only 8.91 bushels per acre 
was the average. To-day it is prac- 
tically double that, and there are 
1,500 farms reporting to me, show- 
ing from 137, the highest, on down 
to nothing below 35 bushels. Fur- 
thermore, everyone of these farms is 
an object lesson, the effects of which 
will be felt the coming year. Neigh- 
boring farmers will never be content, 
on land of same character, to get 
only what was gotten this year in 
yield. 

Our yields per acre all along the 
line have shown substantial increase 
in yields per acre. 


$9,000,000 More for Grain, Potatves, 
and Tobacco. 

The corn, hay, wheat, oats, to- 
bacco, potato and rye crops in 
1907 were about $9,000,000 greater 
in value than in 1906. The tobacco 
crop alone was in 1907 worth nearly 
$2,000,000 more than in 1906, and 
in the year just closed the largest 
crop in the history of the State was 
raised. The 1907 cotton crop in 
value was the finest ever raised in 
the State, being worth $22,769,198 
more than that of the preceding 
year. This year on the 1,500 farms 
refrred to nearly 2,000 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre has been aver- 
aged, many of them before not net- 
ting more than 800 pounds. 


A Proud Record and the Explanation. 
This is the record with which 

















South Carolina comes to her sister 
States in greeting for the year 1909, 
and she is proud of it—justly proud. 

How has it been accomplished? 

(1.) By agitation. 

(2.) By education of the grown- 
up farmer after the Canadian system. 

(3.) By the adoption of more in- 
tensive and intelligent methods of 
cultivation. 

The ‘‘you-must-show-me” standard 
argument of the untrained farmer 
has been answered; he has been and 
is being shown on his willing neigh- 
bor’s farm. and having seen, he is a 
convert, 

Educating Both Farm Children and 
Grown-up Farmers. 

The year 1909 is full of promise. 
The effort to do something practical 
to keep the farm boy on the farm 
has resulted in a strong sentiment 
for rura] improvement in the home 
and in the school, the introduction of 
the rudiments of agriculture in the 
rural schools and the establishment 
of agricultaral high schools with 
practice demonstration farms attach- 
ed. This has been a crying need, 
and if this class of education be cou- 
pled with what is already being done 
for the grown-up farmer, our real 
era of agricultural development will 
have dawned in real earnest. 

The Department has been especially 
gratified at the success in two lines 
of endeavor: (1) in bringing about 
a full co-operation of all agricultural 
forces — the Department, Clemson 
College, the Experiment Stations, the 
Farmers’ Union, and the farmers 
themselves, and (2) the co-operation 
and assistance of the National De- 
partment of Agriculture, the most 
notable illustration of which is the 
demonstration work that gives prom- 
ise of an impetus to our agriculture 
that fondest dreams could scarcely 
picture. 

Facing the Facts and Working Out. 

We are no longer wasting time 
in exaggerated bragging about our 
State, or comparing her achievements 
with those of her sisters; we realize 
that there are adverse conditions and 
ignorant prejudices—the latter ever 
appealed to by the demagogue—to be 
cvercome, we realize that we must 
bring about in our rural districts a 
reign of intelligence, a dethronement 
of ignorance, and a stirring of the 
ambition of the tiller of the soil to 
obtain a more comfortable home and 
greater profits from the sweat of his 
brow and the exercise of his innate 
but dormant mentality. 

Taking this view we are working, 
for without work, as Demosthenes (I 


believe it was) told the Athenians, 
there 


can be no achievement, 
no intelligence. When another de- 
cade has rolled into the pages 


of history I feel assured that, 
with earnest, patriotic and co-opera- 
tive work, our Southland, which is 
after all the land intended by the 
Creator to be the center of agricul- 
ture in this great country, will have 
reached the full realization of its 
bounteous endowment by Nature. 
BH. J. WATSON, 

Commissioner of Agriculture, Com- 

merce, and Immigration of South 

Carolina. 





CANVASSERS WANTED. 

We want some canvassers to travel 
and solicit subscriptions for The 
Progressive Farmer in the Carolinas, 
Virginia, and Georgia—live, wide- 
awake, hustling men who can put 
their whole souls into the work and 
“produce results.” Liberal pay for 
the right man. Write us at once. 


Post Cards FREE 


Home of Andrew Jackson, State Capitols, hunt- 
ing scenes, and other souvenir cards of national 
interest, TEN in all, FREE to persons who send 
Jno. F. Draughon, Nashville, Tenn., names and ad- 
dresses of 4 or more young peo je most likely to 
attend business college or take lessons By Matt. 

IF YOU want TO RISE from the DOLLAR-A-DAY 
class into the FIVE-DOLLAR-A-DAY class, then 
START RIGHT by asking for FREE catalogue 


DRAUGHON’S 


Practical Business College 
Raleigh, Atlanta or Washington (D. C.) 
(Mention this publication when writing.) 


a | 


a ree Wichita, Kansas. 


MR. J. C. KERR, Manager. 
J. H. JOHNSON, 


LOUDON, Tenn. 


TWO JERSEY BULL CALVES FOR SALE 


Two purebred Jersey bull calves. 
ready for light service. Address 


Dr. B. F. TRAVIS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Rhode Island Reds-:-White Leghorns. 


Save this copy to remember where to buy 
best stock. R. C. Rhode Island Red eggs $2.50 
and $1.50 per 15. Extra choice S.C. White 

To purchase timber from 


Leghorns reasonable. 
five hundred acres up. Any 


WANTED 
ee One haying same write, and 


give full particulars, to A. M. FELL, 
GREENVILLE, Pa. 


THE DIXIE PEA HULLER 


Hulls and cleans 5 to 8 
bushels peas per hour, 
Does not break the peas =Has 
two cranks, sieve and seed 
box. Runs light, well 
built, never breaks. 


Get Our Special Quotations for 
* Quick Orders. SANDERS MFG. 





JACKS. Saddle Horses, Trot- 

ting and Pacing Stallions, and 

Tamworth Hogs, We are the 

largest Breeders and Import- 

ers of Jacks in America. 
Write us your wants. 


J. F. COOK & CO., 
Lexington, Ky. 





Three Fine Young 
JACKS, good color 
and size; breeding 
first class. 





Soon be 





Mrs. J.C. DEATON, 
Landis, N. C. 




















ey 
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WANTED. 


Responsible man with horse and buggy jy 
each community, salary 8.00 to $10.00 per day 
to take orders from owners of Farms, Orchard 
and Home Gardens. A splendid opportunity 
for farmers’ sons, also fruit tree and sew) 
machine agents, to make a business connes, 
tion which will become more profitable each 
gt Address P.O. Box 88, Young’s Island, 





Established 1866. 

AGENTS WANTED To sell Nursery 
Stock everywhere in the South. Steady 
employment to men with push. Only 
High Grade stock sold. Write for 
terms. W. T. HOOD &CO., OLD Do- 
MINION NURSERIES, Dept. A, RICH- 
MOND, VA. 





'TOBacco FACTORY wants salesmen: goog 


pay, steady work and pomotion; experiencg 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dap. 
ville Tobacco Co., Box F 44, Danville, Va. 


OLD VIRGINIA FARMS .:: 
Low Price: . Free Illustrated 
Catalog. te, This 


Largest list Fa 
g 5 ‘arms ta: 
is the country forthe Northern Farmer, 
We want to hear from a man 
who desires to better_his condition, 


i man & Co., ichmond, Va, 
Lurence Casselman, Former Auditor McLean County, N.D, 

















THE McKAY SULKY STALK-CUTTER 


We build the most satisfactory Cutter in 
America—Simple, Strong, Honest and Durable, 
No “rattle-trap” trinkets to get out of order. 
A genuine pleasure to operate it. Competitive 
field tests invited. 

Our Cutter has won highest award at South 
Carolina State Fair, Columbia, as well as our 
State Fair at Raleigh, N.C. 

Waat one good merchant in every town in 
the South to act as agent. Descriptive circvu- 
lars, etc.. free. 


The Jno. A. McKay Mfg Co., 
Dunn, N. C. 








In every line, 
WOODRUFF 


IRON FRAME 
SHINGLE MILL 


MACHINERY 





and speed of operation. 


SAW MILLS, 
DRAG SAWS, 


is in a class by itself, embodying every improvement 
known in mechanics which makes one machine supe- 
rior to another in durability, convenience, economy 


Write us for prices on the Best Machinery on earth. 
Don’t consider any other makes until you investigate ours. 
SHINGLE MILLS, 
HAY PRESSES, 


LATH MILLS, 
STALK CUTTERS, 














LATH MILL SHINGLE MULL 


WOODRUFF HARDWARE & MANUFACTURING CO., Winder, Ga. 
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With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 








Conducted for the N.C. R. L. Carriers’ Association by Ed. D. Pearsall, Cor. Secretary, 
Rocky Point, N. C., to whom all communications should be addressed. 








70 KEEP YOUR FEET WARM. 





A Simple Contrivance, Easily Made, 
Good for R. F. D. Castine ane 
Farmers Generally. 


Dear Brother Carriers: I think I 
have a contrivance that will help 
some of you to keep your feet warm 
this winter. 

For three winters I used a Clark 
heater; but the coal you have to buy 
for that is expensive and sometimes 
itfails to burn. So this winter I had 
a box made of galvanized iron, 15 
inches long, 10 inches wide, 3 inches 
high on back side, 1 inch on front 
side, a hole in corner on top with an 
oil can screw.top. 

Fill it with water and set on stove, 
let it get to boiling, wrap it up in 
an old lap robe, put it in your buggy 
or mail wagon, and it will keep your 
feet warm all day. It will not dam- 
age your shoes. I spoiled a pair of 
shoes every winter with the Clark 
heater. The soles would break. Now 
this tin box only costs 75 cents, any 
tinner can make it, and it will fill the 
bill. My coal cost $2 per month and 
besides, as I said, it would sometimes 
go out. J. M. HAYES. 

Burlington, N. C. 





REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL. 


His Recommendations as to the Ru- 
ral Service. 


Postmaster-General Meyer in his 
annual report strongly recommends 
to Congress the trial of the rural 
parcel post in a limited number of 
counties, also postal savings banks, 
and fully believes that with the uni- 
Yersal establishment of the parcels 
Post the large deficit of nearly sev- 
@iteen million dollars for the past 
Year would about be wiped out. If 
we can only get our Representatives 
to take this matter up in the next 
Congress there is a possibility of ac- 
complishing something on that line. 

The question arises, Are we as Car- 
tiers actually earning the amount 
the Government is paying us through 
Cancellation and postage on letters 
and general mail delivered? If not, 
would not the rural parcels post go 
along way toward that object? 


the farmers will be enabled to get 
luxuries as well as necessities deliv- 
ered at their gates, and the rates of 
postage will not be prohibitive as is 
now the case. Of course, good roads 
will be a necessary factor in bring- 
ing about these results, and our peo- 
ple are slowly but surely awakening 
to this important measure. 

According to Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General DeGraw there 
are now four million homes served 
by rural delivery, and he recom- 
mends once more the adoption of a 
uniform suitable to the’ conditions 
under which they must work, as un- 
doubtedly adding to the dignity and: 
efficiency of the rural service. He 
furthermore .speaks of the high 
standard of efficiency as attested by 
the fact that only 165 carriers out 
of a total number of 39,143 were 
dismissed for cause during the past 
year. 

Now, is not that most gratifying, 
and are you not proud of the fact 
that so small a per cent have fallen? 
Let us all feel that we are honored 
servants of the Federal Government, 
and so act as to never bring reproach 
on our body. 

The estimated appropriation for 
the next fiscal year, according to 
General De Graw’s estimate, is $36,- 
460,000, an increase of $673,000 
over previous year. It is estimated 
that 723 new routes will be estab- 
lished during the current fiscal year, 
thus broadening the usefulness of 
rural free delivery. 

I hope both patrons and carriers 
will carefully read Brother Ivey’s 
letter in The Progressive Farmer. 
His suggestions and deductions from 
them cover the ground exactly. He 
writes me that if we expect to ac- 
complish anything with our legisla- 
tors on the good roads question, we 
must see them personally and bring 
all the pressure to bear we can. 


BH. D. P. 





We do not rotate crops with the 
old idea that land. needs rest, for na- 
ture will never let land rest.—W. F. 
Massey. 





The Progressive Farmer is the 
most helpful publication that I have 





General Meyer states with its aid 


ever seen.—J. R. Weaver, N. CO. 








M 1 x< 
Your Own Fertilizers. 


SAVE 


From FIVE to TEN DOLLARS per Ton on Your 
Fertilizers. 





Circular and price on application to 
Southern Mixer Company, 
Box No. 197. Wilmington, N. C. 






























Thomas Phosphate 


(Basic Slag) 


Phosphoric Acid 15-18 per cent. Lime 35-50 per cent. 
Magnesia and Irou 18-20 per cent. 


The Best Phosphate You Can Buy 
2? WHY ?? 


an ai Phosphoric Acid can not revert to less soluble 
orm 


es —The Phosphoric Acid can not be washed out by heavy 








BECAUSE;—The Lime Sweetens Acid Soils and restores them to a 
productive condition. ~ 





There are other reasons. Our 28 page book gives them all. 





Write for our book on 
‘*HOME MIXING” 

It contains formulas for cotton and corn. 

WE IMPORT AND HANDLE 

NITRATE OF SODA PERUVIAN GUANO NITRATE of POTASH 

MURIATE of POTASH DRIED BLOOD KAINIT 











The Coe-Mortimer Company 


T. D. Darlington, Mgr. Southern Department. 
New York, N. Y. Charleston, S. C. 








The Best Crops 
Made - Last Season 














~~ THE MARKETS. x 








RALEIGH COTTON. 
Relsigh. eae, 8 9, 1909. 
8% 





RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) ~ 


























Bright 
e Wrappers Fillers 
SSS ey ee 12 @i4 7 @9 
CIN Se wc cseankes Fe @23 9 ot 
ENR RS 23 @50 |11 @12 
Cutters Smokers 
NNN ss nap nxzene 10 Giz 5 8 
ao Coan beboen 12 pod 8 9 
|| PONE 13 9 @10 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 
NR ng ga 6 @8 5 @7 
_ Apcnalemeeaanenn § Ou 3 Gi: 
Wile ...........-.-----..-- 114 @95 2118 O14 
Common Primings .....-.---.------ pak as 
Good te Fine Primings............. -- 3 6 





NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


Norfolk, Va., Jan. 9, 1909. 
The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
je ad and represent prices obtained on actual 








OHARLESTON PROVISION 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Chavieston, * C., > Fm 9, 1909. 


AND 











D, S. C. R. Sides, packed -- = %e 
D. S. Bellies, packed 104 
DD, &, Otte cia Senccccn TR 
Butter—Creamery 28 
Hams:— Choice, as to size and 

AE. iu tawarpeesouenadechoce 15% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces... 10% 
Pearl.meal.........-.... $1 
Meal. Common 1 
Bay—Timothy on... 2000 ncccccncce 1 
Grain—Cern, white 

Corn, mixed -....... 

Onts—Clipped white 


Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel -. 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds..-.... 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds.... 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds-.-... 
Middlings, per 100 pounds..-.... 
Hulls, per 100 pounds -.......... 

Rice Flour—Sacked, asd bushel.. 

Cotton sacks, per ewt. 

Cotton Ties—Pieced 


an 
st pt et 








Rebundled........ 
New ties ........... $1 
Bagging—2 pounds % 
Flour—Spring’ wheat patent.....- $5.50 to 5 
Ai racksksnaatwancdes+0s 5.00 to 5. 
Straight cattle abndinsinwdinneshetenh 4.50 to 5. 
SR usccnsndeedsahccskats scones 4.00 to 4. 













Were Those Under 
Which Was Used 


Peruvian Gi 


Write for the Proc s! 











Peruvian Guano 
Corporation 


Sole Importers, CHARLESTON, §S, C. 


q2erew @eeeener” 


THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. 
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‘Cabbage Plants! 


Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, Early 
and Late Flat Dutch. 

Prices: 1000 to 4900 at $1.50 
4000 to 8000 at 1.25 

8000 to 10000 at 1.00 

10000 to 20000.at  .90 

20000 or over at special prices. 

I m»ke a specialty of delivering 
400 assorted plants to any South- 
ern Express office for $1.00. 

I guarantee satisfaction. 

No plants grown are better, and 
few as good as those I offer. 


4 A. W. PERRY, Young’s Island, S. C. 
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TREES. SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 


BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 
FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you to 
ship your Furs, Hides. Pgultry, Eggs aad Sweet 
Potatoes to. Write them today, they are 
HEWITT & COMPANY, 
10 E. Camden St., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


| HIDES AND FURS. 


FURS WANTED! 


Best priees and express 
spaid. Mink and Mysi-: - 
« Tawespeciuily., No 
commission. Twenty. 
syears-experience, 


Joseph McClamroch, - Mockaville,”N. C. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE, 


Whether Cow, fteer, Bull, or Horse : 
Hide, » Deer, or any kind of 3m ‘ 
a or skin, soft, light, odorless and [un 
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es no difference what- Ere 
ever. Ship three or more cow or horse 
hi together from anywhé-e 
Crosby pays the freight both wa; 
sell fur coats and gloves, do 
wad mounting. 





JOHN WHITE & CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


Highest market price paid 

raw FURS a 

and HIDES @ 3 ae 
Wool on - aN RSS 







Keep grit, oyster shells and char- 
coal where the fowls can get them 
all the time. Have each in a sepa- 
rate self-feeding box. 

* * * 


I prefer to mate hens with cock- 
erelgs and pullets with cocks. Ten 
hens to one male, or fifteen hens to 
two males alternate days, produces 
good results. If on free range more 
hens may be kept with one male. 

es ¢ @ 

Eggs saved for hatching should be 
kept at a moderate temperature and 
should not be saved more than ten 
days. Older eggs will hatch but the 
chicks are not strong. 

* * & 

Let shipped eggs rest twenty-four 

hours before placing to hatch. In 





ordering eggs to hatch, place orders 


Spurs for Poultrymen. 


early in season and have hens ready 
te receive eggs before you notify 
breeders to ship them. 

x * * 

Keep poultry free from mites by 
a monthly application of kerosene 
oil to roost poles, then dust with 
lime, 

* * * 

Remove at once from flock any 

chick showing signs of sickness. 
es * & 
Keep breeders from head lice by 


the occasional application of a good, 


lice powder, before and during hatch- 
ing season. 
zs * * 

If not on free range, have good 
yard for exercise, and have this yard 
limed and plowed at least once a 
year. 

MRS. J. C. DEATON. 





of men; and, (2) if we use the same 
number of men we want them to do 
more and better work—earn more, 
sO we can pay them the increased 
wages they are demanding and have 
more profit for ourselves. If we are 
doing the work ourselves we want to 
do more work and earn more. 

To use this extra work stock we 
will either need more men or differ- 
ent tools. We do _ not need more 
men since what we have can culti- 
vate all our improved land, and all 
that we can improve soon, if we will 
use more horses and more efficient 
implements. The object in getting 
more work stock is that we may use 
more efficient tools. We have, how- 
ever, not been accustomed to using 
these new implements and we find 
them troublesome. These difficulties 
are likely to cause us to conclude 
that the new methods are not prac- 
ticable under our conditions. “But 
they have been proved a success so 
often that it is a reflection on our- 
selves, and not on the implements, 
to state they are not practical. These 
new lessons are necessary to meet 
the new coiditions; and if need be, 
let us this year teach at least one 
man on the farm to use extra horse 
power and more efficient implements 
and so increase his earnings. a 

One efficient modern implement 
which even the one-horse farmer 
may use to the greatest advantage is 
the weeder. Why not, plan to use one 
this year? It may be necessary to 
prepare the land better before plant- 
ing to use the weeder to the best 
advantage; but then a crop is always 
more easily and cheaply cultivated 
before it is planted, and this extra 
preparation of the land will pay for 
itself. 


q 


a 
Plan to Utilize the Idle Lands, 





Cemmission. ie SN 
no matter where youare. If you trap or buy 
fur write to-day for our new plan to make ex- 


so Ba” aiz7 “ORRY HIDE & FURCO.,CORRY, PA. 


TOP CASH S 


KINS 


ha] lands, like idle people, 
Y A are seldom benefited by their 

? idleness. At least, it is cer- 
tain that land may be improved fas- 
ter by growing some useful crop 
every year than by lying idle part, 
or all, of the time. Moreover, we 
have thousands of acres that, be- 
eause of insufficient drainage or lack 
vf fertility, are not yielding profit- 
‘ble crops, and thousands of other 








Y 


ou will like to trade with us. For if our 
spot cash price doesn’t suit, shipment is re- 
turned to you t as we got it if, when shi 
ig, you advise us to keep apart. Youw 
ind trading with us profitable; you can’t lose. 
When ress charges do not exceed one- 
tenth of value of shipment, we pay them. 
Get “The Trappers’ Guide”—175 pages, illus- 
trated—valuabie hints how to trap success- 
fully and profitably—costs 10cents—refunded 
to you, on est, after your first shipment. 
Send for ce list, market reports, 
tags today. 


Cc. L. PERCIVAL CO. 


1228 Cherry Street Des Moines, lowa 





‘eres yielding absolutely nothing. 
“hese lands represent an invest- 
nent and must pay taxes, therefore 
hy yielding nothing, they consume 
some of the profits of the cultivated 
‘and. 

This land should bring its owner 
some revenue. That which will yield 
a fair profit in the growth of timber 
should be given sufficient attention 
snd protection from fires to enable 


$500 Morea Year Farming: How to Get It. 


(Continued from Page 2.) 


are thousands of acres of fertile land 
that have been turned out and allow- 
ed to grow up to brush and weeds 
that with a little attention could be 
made to produce good profits in the 
growth of grasses for pasture or hay. 
These lands are along creeks and 
rivers and have not paid in cultivat- 
ed crops because of overflows or 
lack of drainage. They would, how- 
ever, produce good grass and save us 
from buying forage or from sending 
to the North for hay. Let us plan 
to utilize them. We need the forage 
or grazing which they will produce. 

Again, there are large areas of up- 
lands that have been “turned out” 
because of soil depletion. These 
lands would yield a handsome profit 
on their value and the expense of 
putting them in condition for graz- 
ing cattle and other live stock. Not 
only is this so, but in a few years if 
the brush and briers are kept down 
they will be in condition to again 
yield profitable cultivated crops. 

& 


Plan for Better Seed. 


ET us plan right now to im- 
NS prove our seed. If we wait 
——) until planting time it will then 
be too late to make the best start. 
Write at once to The Progressive 
Farmer or your Experiment Station 
and find out two or three varieties of 
corn and cotton that have proved 
best for soils similar to yours. Then 
make a test of these varieties on your 
farm next year. From the variety 
which gives best results select your 
seed for next year. Select it in the 
field at or before harvesting. From 
this take the best for planting a 
small area from which to grow your 
seed for the succeeding year. Do 
not think this is too much trouble. 
You can well afford the trouble. In 
fact, you can not afford to fail to 
take the trouble. 
& 


Six Things to Plan For. 


E MUST start then, right now. 
DAY 

MA) every one of us who expects; 
I} 


that $500 a year more farm- 
ing, to plan— 

(1) To increase fertility. 

(2) To drain every acre that 
we cultivate that needs it. 

(3) To prevent washing and 
leaching. 

(4) To cheapen production by 
getting more work stock so that 
we can use larger and better im 
plements. 

(5) To make every acre in 
which we have money invested 
and on which we pay taxes earn 
something. 

(6) To get better varieties of 
our staple crops and improve 








us to profit on our investment. There 











them by seed selection, 


| Here’s Why Your Name 
' Should Be On the Deere 
Eree Mailing List for Alj 








T will pay you well to — 1. — 
now So your name will always 
Geare Free Mailing List for 
f/.. our free books about allourimplements, 
For instance here is_ our Universal 
Disc Harrow, adaptable forall purposes 
and may save you buying a higher 
riced machine. It’s built in 3ft., 4-ft., | 
ft. and 6ft. widths—ealmost entirely 
of steel and iron, and extremely 
simple. Splendid for cultivation 
in orchards, vineyards, gardens 
or fields. Built with double angling 
levers, sois much better for hillsides 
than single lever harrows. This also 
makes operating the gangs much 
easier. It’sa 


Narrow or Wide 


UNIVERSAL 
DISC HARROW 


Built for Deore Durability. The3-ft. size 
provided with combination pole and shafts, 
‘All sizes easily stored in limited space. 
Reversible and adjustable. Can be tipped 
up or down, to hill up beds or work in 

ches. Fine to make small ditches or 
# laterals in Lei dy prcoe § High frame, Scrapers 
of spring-steel locked on discs with spri: 
re, Inves te this for your use. 
for “*more Cern’® Book and Universal Disc} 
Booklet No. 22 —Free. 


DEERE & MANSUR COMPANY 
Moline, él. 
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Make them pay by using the machines that 
really do the work— 


CUT, PLANT 


ASPINWALL 
EQUIPMENT 


Write for copy of our free book telling how 
to make money, growing potatoes, 
ASPINWALL MFG. CO. 
406 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich., U.S.A. 
Pioneer Makcrs cf Potate Machinery 














Orchard Harrow 


Will not cut the roots of fruit 

trees or grape vines. 
Depth of cutting out middle or 
ends regulated by easy moving gang 
hinges. 
Disks adjustable to any angle, regu- 
lating the amount of soil thrown. 
May be set to cover or throw soil 
away from roots. 
Works well on side hill or on level or 
even soil, 

Solid or cut out disks. 

Eight or ten disks. 

Steel frame, one piece. 

No other farm implement more 

quickly repays its cost. 

Nore:— Extension Frame Attachment 
cut to width of 10 feet. 
Write today for 199 Library describing all 
the Johnston farm twols. 


The Johnston Harvester Co., 


Box 218, Batavia, N. ¥. 
+3 
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FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. 








ASPARAGUS CULTURE. 


How to Grow This Delicious Vege- 
table for Early Market or Home 
Use. 

Asparagus is extensively grown in 
the vicinity of Charleston. There is 
put one farm, that I know of, south 
of this point where it is, to any ex- 
tent, grown for market, so that the 
Hastern Cities get their supply from 
farms around Charleston. This crop 
would be indefinitely extended, but 
for unreasonable transportation 
charges by the only two railroads 
which do Charleston’s business, and 
the fact that none of the steamship 
lines give any attention to the truck 
movement out of Charleston, with 
its freight amounting to about $1,- 
Either New York, Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore, having lines 
already established could make one 
of these markets the distributing 
point for Charleston’s truck, to the 


‘Middle Eastern States. 


But I started out to tell how to 
grow a asparagus Crop. For a seed- 
bed break thoroughly a piece of dark, 
well-drained soil, as nearly free of 
grass as can be had; make the rows 
two and one-half feet apart and sow 
the seed about one inch apart, about 
the middle of February. A crop of 
peavines grown the year before will 
put the land in fine condition. A 
liberal use of high-grade fertilizer 
is essential to the best development 
of the roots. The delicate nature of 
the plants makes hand picking of 
grass constantly necessary. The 
plants should be two to four feet 
high, when killed by frost in the 
fall. 

- In February take up the roots, and 
promptly set in proper soil,—bright 
sandy loam—on six-foot rows, two 
feet on the row, at a depth of ten 
or twelve inches according to the 
density of the soil, deepest on light- 
est soil. Choose best crowns and ex- 
tend the roots both ways in the 
track, one-half each way. Cover not 
deeper than three inches, carefully 
by hand. After the plants get up, 
rake in just enough soil to cover the 
fine grass, and repeat as often as 
necessary to prevent grass getting 
ahead. At the end of the summer 
there should still be a valley over 
the roots. The alleys must be kept 
clear of grass. Some crop of small 
growth may be grown. Two crops 
of cowpeas sown in April and July 
work well for the purpose. 

T. J. HAMLIN. 
Charleston Co, S. C. 





CUT BLIGHTED WOOD OUT OF 
PEAR TREES. 


How to Handle This Dreaded Disease, 
Also How to Get Rid of Borers. 


(1) Will you please advise 
me how to kill borers in peach 
trees? I have some very fine 
peach trees: that are infested 
with borers and am afraid I will 
lose them if they are not check- 
ed. (2) I also have some pear 
trees that blighted, and would 
like to know what to do for 
them. 

J. C. COOPER. 


Editorial Answer: 
nothing been found that is better 
than the old plan of running a wire 
into the hole to kill borers in peach 
trees, occasionally digging them out 
when that seems best. It is rather 
slow, but it is profitable work. 

(2) Pear blight is due to a min- 
ute germ, and generally begins by 


(1) There has 





attacking the ends of the branches, 
the leaves of which shrivel and die 
and the tree looks as though it had 
been scorched at the ends of the 
twigs. If treatment is not given the 
disease works on down the branch 
affected, attacking the next larger 
one, and finally the trunk, when the 
whole tree becomes affected and dies. 
The only remedy is to remove the 
affected branches. This should be 
done in late fall or winter, as the 
growth has then stopped and the lo- 
cation of the disease can be located 
more surely. Cut six or eight inches 
below the affected part to get below 
all the germs of disease in the 
branch. After each cut the cutting 
instrument should be dipped in a so- 
lution made by adding one teaspoon- 
ful of corrosive sublimate to two 
gallons of water, so that it will not 
spread the germs to other parts of 
the tree. The solution should be in 
a wooden vessel, not a metal one. Be 
thorough in the work of pruning, 
and burn all the branches pruned 
off. Pear .trees that grow fast are 
more likely to be affected with 
blight, since the soft wood that fast 
growing trees have is more subject 
to the attack of the germs. For this 
reason it often seems best to keep 
the land on which pear trees grow 
in sod to make the growth of the 
trees less rapid. 





To Keep Rabbits From Fruit Trees. 


Messrs. Editors: Take a sheet of 
ordinary newspaper and carefully 
wrap it around the tree, using all of 
one sheet—not half of it—to each 
tree, observing to fit it closely down 
to the ground and up the tree eigh- 
teen or twenty-four inches high. 
When done wrapping, the paper 
should be at least three thick around 
each tree. Then tie not too tight 
with good twine (I use ordinary 
binder twine) at top, bottom and in 
the middle. And the thing is done 
to stay done for one winter. When 


‘ready to remove in the spring, cut 


twine away without injuring the ten- 
der bark and remove papers. 
Cc. C. GETTYS. 





Cattle and sod with deep plowing 
and subsoiling on our red hills will 
do more to prevent washing than all 
the terraces ever made.—W. F. Mas- 
sey. 


Nitrate ot Soda 


Nitrate Sold in Original Bags 
NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 


64 Stone Street, New York 
Keyser Building, Baltimore, Md. 
36 Bay Street, East, Savannah, Ga. 
305 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 
140 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Holcombe & Co., 24 California Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


603-4 Oriental Block, Seattle, Wash. 
Address Office Nearest You 


Orders for All Quantities Promptly 
Filled—Write for Quotations 























TREES 
AND 


SHRUBS 





BERCKM ANS’ Are s_good_as can be procured, and have a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Over Five Hundred Acres in stiected stock, embracing a 
great variety at reasonable prices. Catalogue free. 


P. J. BERCKMANS CO., 


If you contemplate impro 
SCAPE DEPARTMENT. 


Fruitland Nurseries (Established 1856), 
Augusta. a. 


ving your grounds, consult our LAND- 

















i transplanted ahead 


THE TARHEEL CABBAGE PLANT MA N. 


Field grown Charleston and Earl 

° y Jersey Wakefield. Succession and Flat 
airoady covered with fronts and roses Batrnanen wanes, paving Deen 
from warm climate and lose them | 7 freeing? My plone an ee 

. em by freezing? My plants are n 
1000 oe oe 1 sonches, 50 in each. I pack in baskets and light crates. Pricee 
a -50; and up , aun he Lady ~ large lots. Trenched or 

f 5 orders filled d y 
Sinetoe jute planta fr heey g ata eam gene mevioe of thi anotner Staten. 

§ s 

Let your,orders,come merrily,on.~ Itsis.my pleapureaaearvenen 5 a eee, 


G. L. B. PENNY, Route 1, Raleigh, N, C. 




























The Earliest 
Cabbage Growa. 


1868 


funded. Thirty ousand dollars Pa’ 
Ask yout Banker about us. Why purc’ 


‘WAKEFIELD, 
_ 24 Earliest. 

















RICE: In lots of 1 to 5,000 at $1.50 






LELD. . CHARLESTON LARGE TYPE. SUCCESSION 
The Earliest 
Plat Heau Variety, 


cn cach A 2 
TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 


Forty years Experience and Reputation. Fifteen Thousand Satisfied Cust 
Our stock a to prove satisfactory or purchase price paid Seeaninn tes, 1908 
= In ben oe 9 and cd Reputation behind 
ase plan 
taking the chance of losing your crop? oaen een tag badge ay oo 
rues Grower, plants sure to produce satisfactory 
© thousand, 5 ° } 
and over at $1.00 per thousand f. o. b. Young’s elena’, xe "io ant Gaoe ee 





N. AUGUSTA TRUCKE TE 
Tigers | SHORES 


UTCH. 
Largest and Latest Cabbage. 








arantee. 








gtowers, 
you can buy fro 
7 y from the Original Cabbage 





Our special Express Rate on 


- , Our Cabbage Plants are Frost Proof. To produce the ‘best results 








tes just 





growing, home mixing of fertilizers, 
trees, and Ornamentals. 


Pla 1 
\ they should be set in the South Atlantic and Gulf States in Dec: 
Central Sta as early in spring as land thaws sufficiently pore ee Pmeny eg 
Send for our Catalogue ; it ogee bap ys yp pos fruit and vegetable 
e 'e grow a fu ie of Strawberry pla 
( Special terms to persons who make up club orders, <gepmsnaees 
We are sowing this season six thousand pounds of cabbage seed. 


Wm. C. Geraty Co, Box 83 Young’s island, S.C. 


to get the plant root in the soil. 






















OF CROOK’S REIMPROVED 


46 EAR WHITE GIANT SEED CORN 


Shells one’bushel. For’reference and discri 
tive price list address. W.C. CROOK, " 


Hurof, Tenn. 
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SEEDS AND PLANTS. All varieties of im- 

proved Cotton, Corn, Mellons, etc., Cab- 
bage plants, Strawberry ‘plants, Sweet-potato 
plants, Fruit Trees, and improved breeds of 
Chickens’and Eggs. Write us your wants and 
for Seed and Plant catalogue. E. L. JOHNSON 
SEED & PLANT Co.. LaGrange, N.C. 








BEST GANG EDGER 


—— Ge Za ee 
<z r 





HE only first class Gang Edger of light 

weight and low price. “cong, durable, 

easy running. Easily and accurately con- 

trolled. Edges stock 6-8 in. to ¥ in thick! 

takes 35 in. between the guides ana 2&5 in. be-' 

tween saws. For full description and prices, 
Address HYMAN SUPPLY CO., Inc., 

Box 84+, Newbern, N. C 











“Everything in Machinery.” 





PLANER, MATCHER AND MOULDER. 


Will plane up to 18inches in width, and up to 6 
inches in thiekness. Unequaled for matching and 
moulding in medium and small pl. mills and 
cabinet shops. Capacity 5,000 to 10,000 feet day. 
Solid forged steel cylinder head. ue Accu- 
rate action. Finest babbitting. Machine thoroughly 
testeddefore shipping. For f er particulars write 

B: ACHINERY COMPANY, 
[Sellers of ‘‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,” All kinds 
Box 1280, CoLumBiA, 8. O. 























trees, grubs, rocks, hedges, etc. A man anda boy 


tum 
& mite and a halfis all a for the ordi: 


strong wire rope with 
chafe rope; far ah « G 
Ibs. strain’ It generates foes, take-ups.” Smallest 
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Pulls Stumps or Standi 


Clears & twoacre circle with one sitting—pulls oniteg, Gowiee rope will reach; stumps, .« 
or the 


COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 


Anchored or Self Anchorin 2 
stump. No hea rods, 
patent coupler—grips the rope at any polat. _ a net _ 
rope we 
‘enerates im: : Strai. also 
make the iron Giant Grub and Stump imachion he tos Tee ins We 
Grub and Stump Machine, Write for free ill 
Largest manutacturers of Stump Pullers in the World, 
Established 1584, 


. Grubber and Hawk, 
lustrated catal me 


ng Trees. 


two horses can run 











ogue, 








‘vetindieg I 
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vad 7} 
Tt te 














BA on ad, y\je7e Sth St., Monmouth, !1/. 





EARLY HEADERS 


wl AME Ca RS 


Earliest Fiat 
Cabbage. A large 
yielder and a good 


THESE ARE THE KIND THAT MADE SOUTH 
CAROLINA FAMOUS FOR CABBAGE GROWING 





Earliest Header. About ten days 
Fine, Medium Size, later than E. Jersey. 
Excellent Shipper. A full size larger. 
Delicicus for Table. A Money Maker. shi 





They need no introduction. We guarantee FULL COUNT, safe delivery, and satisfaction or 
othetwise plants will be shipped c. 0. p. and you will have to pay return charges on 

_ Prices F. 0. B. Young’s Island: 500 for $1.00; 1,000 to 4,000 at $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 to 8,000 a 
prices on larger quantities. Prompt attention given all orders and inquiries. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free on application. 





your MONEY REFUNDED. Send money with 
the money, thus adding to the cost or i your St 
t $1.25 per 1,000; 9,000 to 20,000 at $1.00 per 1,000. Bpecii 


C. M. GIBSON, Box 33, Young’s Island, S. C.” 
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A Well-Rounded Thorough-Going Pro- 
gram of Better Farming. 


Our Dr. Butler’s article in the 
“$500 More a Year” series is again, 
of course, the leading feature of the 
paper. It outlines very clearly and 
forcefully the six things which all 
progressive farming must keep in 
view :— 


(1) Since the soil is our capital, 
no farming is good farming which 
does not build up rather than deplete 
soil fertility. 

(2) When we put good work on 
land, it is folly to let it be wasted by 
lack of proper drainage: this matter 
therefore should have early atten- 
tion. 

(3) We are losing more fertility 
through needless washing and leach- 
ing than by crop-growing: let us plan 
to stop this waste. 

(4) Men should not do work that 
horses can do; let us therefore plan 
for using more horsepower and more 
implements and machinery. 

(5) Loafing lands—lands that earn 
nothing—should not be tolerated any 
more than loafing hands. 

(6) It is poor policy to waste sweat 
on scrub seed or scrub stock. It costs 
no more to raise an acre of a highly 
improved and productive variety of 
corn, cotton or tobacco than of a 
scrub sort—and the returns are vast- 
ly better. 


These six things are all emphasized 
in Dr. Butler’s article and many help- 
ful suggestions made toward working 
them out. And this broad, thorough- 
going policy of progress which he has 
set forth is only one illustration of 


the fact that in mapping out these} 


**$500 More a Year” articles we have 
aimed at a comprehensive, well- 
rounded program of better farming. 
In fact, our whole idea has been to 
meet the requirements of a member 
of our staff who delivered himself to 
us one day last fall in language 
something like this: 


“Most of our farm papers,” he 
said, “have been hitting around in 
high places—sort of like giving col- 
lege lectures to the fellow who hasn’t 
got past ‘baker’ in the spelling book. 

‘The Progressive Farmer has been 
less this way than the rest, but 
what I want you to do is to come 
down just a little closer yet to the 
every-day, shirt-sleeve -farmer—the 
one who ‘plows and pitches hay’ 
himself, as President Roosevelt said 
the other day. Instead of a didap- 
per, scatter-shot sort of system, get 
right down at the foundation and 
tell the plain, cold facts about why 
things are no better in our slip-shod 
Southern farming, and how to make 
them better; and tell it all in plain, 
cotton-patch language, just like you 
would expect to hear used at a din- 
ner of corn bread and dumplings 
with shoat jowl and turnip greens. 

“Then take up these things and 
hammer away at them. Stick your 
coulter deep and keep the traces 
tight until you break the whole 
blamed newground. And when you 
do get your land well prepared this 
way, then you will be ready to make 
a crop that will take the prize at 
the County Fair. 

“Right here is the trouble we have 
had with our farm papers, farmers’ 
institutes, farm colleges and farm- 
ers’ bulletins: there has been too 
mueh of breaking a root here, pull- 
ing a stump there, sand putting the 
plow up to the beam yonder. Now 
The Progressive Farmer with its 
usual progressiveness should take 
up the whole job, set its stakes, and 





plow the whole field and we will 
give it 100,000 subscribers and the 
best place at the corn-shucking sup- 
per when we harvest the crop.” 





GET RID OF YOUR STUMPS. 


What the Average Farmer Could do 
if He Would. 


Messrs. Editors: Don’t you 
think Professor Massey is shoot- 
over the heads of 50 per cent of 
the cotton farmers of the South- 
ern States (not including the 
prairie lands of Texas) with his 
improved two-row planting, cul- 
tivating and harvesting machin- 
ery? 

We, the 50 per cent referred 
to, have from five to fifty 
stumps per acre to contend with, 
and I contend that using such 
machinery on this land would 
put “shooting the chutes,” or 
riding on the ‘“‘scenic railway”’ 
at our great expositions to 
shame. I cleared forty acres 
last year and twenty this year 
that will average seventy-five 
stumps per acre. Now, if you 
have anything up your sleeve 
for removing them economical- 
ly, you will certainly confer a 





great favor on a large audience 


by letting it out, as these stumps 
hit us in the face when any im- 
proved machinery is mentioned. 

ALEX McKENZIB. 
Robeson Co., N. C. 


If the stumps are large blow them 
out with dynamite. If small, you 
can get a stump-puller that will take 
them out. Or you can get a heavy 
chain with a heavy claw on the end 
to hook under the stump and attach 
a long pole as a lever and with a 
horse at the end can _ twist out 
stumps of good size. But there are 
not so many by far as 50 per cent of 
the farmers who are under such con- 
ditions, 

No, I am not shooting over their 
heads, but trying to hit their brains. 
and get them to put more brains in- 
to their work. Out West one man 
rides on horseback and drives eight 
mules to a drag harrow, and goes 
over a great area in a day in pre- 
paring the land, and out on the Pa- 
cific Coast one man drives thirty-six 
horses to a header and thresher and 
leaves the wheat in sacks behind him 
already cleaned. One hand in the 
West produces $1,006 while in the 
Cotton Belt one hand produces about 
$150. I think there is great need 
for shooting at the heads of our far- 
mers till they wake up to realize 
what real farming means. Of course 
stumpy fields call for more work, 
but men have removed stumps, and 
what men have done men can do. 





ROYAL REVERSIBLE DISC PLOW 


The only Reversible Plow that lifts the disc 
from the soil while reversing—the frame of plow 
remaining in perfect position for the return fur- 
row Made with 20-inch disc for two horses 
and 24-inch disc for three horses. 

Get our special offer, mow, including the 
Royal two, three and four horse plows, single 
and double disc, 20 and 24 inch. The Royal 
Plows have special patented features which 
give them special advantages over all others. 

rite us for the facts, write To-Day. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. Y. CHATTANOOGA, TENN 
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FARMERS’ ~- EXCHANGE |” 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word: 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, ic; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 


low rate. Stamps accepted for 
less thar $1. 























——. 


Two pairs Buff Orpingtons, $3°00 per pair, 
Miss Ella Phillips, Bear Creek, N. C. 





Warehouse facilities for distributing agri. 
a implements. S. S. Ingman, Colum. 
a, 





Altamont Range—Purebred Polled Angus 


cattle, Angora goats and Berkshire pigs, 
A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn, 





Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, sample and price 
on request. Also Hickory King seed corn for 
— farms. W. J. Gilbreth, Lawrenceburg, 

enn. 





Farmers, let us print your stationery and do 
your job work. Good work and right pri 
(We print The Progressive Farmer), address 
Mutual Publishing Co., Raleigh, N. C. 





Mammoth Bronze turkeys for sale. Raised 
from stock which won first prize at Winston 
fair and also prize of $18 lamp. Toms $4, hens 
$2. Address P. J. Conrad, R. F. D. 2, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 





International Manure Spreader, Bluebell 
Cream Separator, Corn Shredder, Cotton Seed 
Huller and Separator, all good as new. No 
resonable offer refused. B. N. Sykes, 
Ahoskie, N. C. 





Large Improved Yorkshires. service boars, 
sows in farrow, and pigs; thoroughbred Ango- 
ras; finest strains prize winning Mammoth 
Bronze turkeys; oheap, White Wyandotte 
chickens. One each Avery and Rock Island 
disc plows, Telegraph feed cutter, MoCormick 
binder; all good as new for service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. J. E. Coulter, Oonnelly’s 
Springs, N. C. 


DeLOACH 
33 te 200 H. P. 


NAMIE SS 


Steam, Gasoline and Weter Power Planea, i 
Shingle Mills and Corn Mills, 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Send for Catalogue. 
DeLOACH MILL M’F’G CO., Box 263, Bridgeport, Ala. 











GRIND EAR CorRN, SHELLED CORN, WHEAT, OATS. BARLEY AND RYE 
THEY ARE SIMPLE, STRONG, EFFICIENT AND 


OF UNEQUALED QUALITY AND CAPACITY 


SUITABLE FOR ENGINES OF ALL SIZES. 


Catalogue Free 


INTO MEAL, FLOUR, OR FEED. 








Greatest Labor-Saving 
Invention for Planters 
Since the Cotton Gin! 


This 
is the 





Famous 
Blount’s 
“True Blue’’ 
Middle- 
Breaker, 
that Saves 
HALF In 
TIME, MEN 
and MULES! 


Used from Bedding Land to Laying By the Crop 


“The plow is compact, the beam short, 
enabling me to get close to the fence without 
waste, e Southern farmers have small 
mules; many work hill lands, requiring 
much turn! and we want short-beam 

lows. The True Blue’ is strongly made. 

‘wo yoke of oxen could not the beam! 
In cultivating, one mule does the.work, the 
draft being wonderfully light.’’—JosHua 
MULLIGAN, Wesson, Miss. 


lantations by Blount’s ‘‘True_Blue’’ Middle-Breakers. 
izing methods of Planting and Cultivating both @otton and Corn. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


THE FOOS MFG. CO., Box 101, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


MAY. 
Oy 





|Middle-Breakers 


The little old ‘‘Stock’’ or ‘‘Scooter’’ is rapidly being replaced on modern 


It is revolution- 
Its 


introduction has been attended with unparalleled success, and 
leading planters all through the cotton-raising states unite in 


urging you and every other wide-awake 


its merits. 


planter to investigate 


We have published their letters in little books, for 


widespread distribution. Write for free copies of the ‘‘True Blue’’ Books 


and see what your fellow 
Middle-Breaker is lighter in 


pes have to say. Blount’s ‘‘True Blue’’ 
raft, stronger, shorter in the beam, more scien- 


tifically constructed and gives better results than any other Middle-Breaker. 


LIGHT Enough for ONE MULE and STRONG Enough for TWO 


“Your Middle-Breaker is the best imple- 
ment to use in wet weather, as it completely 
covers and kills the grass, while a sweep or 
cultivator just stirs it about. I prefer to run 
a side harrow after the Middle-Breaker in 
the last cultivation of crops. I do not think 
the ‘True Blue’ can be improved on.” —F, H. 
Stuart, Wesson, Miss. 

“*True Blue’ is the best cotton tool we 
have.” —JaMES SPENCER, Summit, Miss. 





“They are the greatest laborsavers of any 
plow made. hen the crop gets grassy, 
can kill more grass, rain or shine, with the 
‘True Blue’ than with any other pov. I 
don’t think they can be beat.”—L. E. LEA, 
Brookhaven, Miss. 

“They are very satisfactory. Their beams 
are short and you can make smaller turn- 
rows and ditch banks. I have plows of yours 
that I have been using for 17 or 18 years. I 


am using over 100, and would not change for 
any other make.”—C. H. TEAL, Colfax, La. 


Reduce the Expense of Planting and Cultivating Both Cotton and Corn 


The scarcity of labor—the high price of mules—the heavy expense of planting and cultivating—cut heavily into PLANTA- 
TION PROFITS. Here is a Middle-Breaker that by actual test, on thousands of plantations, cuts down the cost by half. Can 
you afford NOT to at least INVESTIGATE? Remember, this is not a new, untried implement, but one that has been on the 
market for years—and has MADE GOOD! It will work in any kind of ground, under all conditions. It will save much more 
than its cost in a single season—and will last for eighteen or twenty years. 


Write for “True Blue” Books—FREE. Address Blount Plow Works, Box '439., Evansville, Ind. 


Sold by Leading Agricultural implement Deal 


Throughout the South 





